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The Whale Rider 


© INTRODUCTION 


BRIEF BIOGRAPHY OF WITI IHIMAERA 


Witi Ihimaera was born and raised in the town of Waituhi, on 
the northeastern coast of the North Island of New Zealand, and 
he belongs to the iwi (nation or tribe) of Te Aitanga-a-Māhaki. 
Most of his writing is set in this native region, including The 
Whale Rider, which mostly takes place in and around Whangara 
(about 50 kilometers from Waituhi). As a teenager, Ihimaera 
realized that all the books he could find either ignored or 
looked down on Maori people. So, he decided he would become 
a writer and create the books that were never available to him. 
After three years of university in Auckland, he moved home and 
spent a few years working as a journalist and postman. In just a 
few years in the early 1970s, he finished his degree in 
Wellington, got married, and published his first four books (two 
novels, a story collection, and a pamphlet on Maori issues). He 
spent the next decade collecting and publishing others’ work 
rather than writing his own. By day, he worked as a diplomat for 
the New Zealand government in Australia and the United 
States. In fact, he wrote The Whale Rider in three weeks in New 
York City. But he returned to New Zealand in 1989, started 
teaching literature at the University of Auckland, and resumed 
publishing books. His work took a more personal tone in the 
mid-1990s, a period when he also came out as gay and spent 
some time on a fellowship in Menton, France. In the last few 
decades, beyond receiving a wide variety of literary awards and 
honors, he has continued writing prolifically and serving as one 
of the most important Maori voices in public life. 


HISTORICAL CONTEXT 


The Whale Rider is set in the mid-1980s, about a decade into the 
political movement now known as the Maori Renaissance. The 
aori originally migrated to Aotearoa (New Zealand) from a 
homeland elsewhere in the Pacific (traditionally called Hawaiki), 
likely around the year 1300. Europeans came to the islands in 
the early 1800s, provoking conflict but also creating 
opportunities for trade and cultural exchange. They annexed 
ew Zealand into the British Empire while recognizing some of 
aori people’s rights in the Treaty of Waitangi—only for a 
British court to declare it invalid in 1877, and the government 
to resume invading and stealing Maori land. Meanwhile, 
European diseases had killed as much as half of the Maori 
population. The Maori language was illegal and had all but 
disappeared in public life, and even many Maori leaders 
thought that the remaining Maori minority would just 
assimilate into the dominant white culture. But after decades of 
political organization and population growth, students and 
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activists in Auckland launched a movement to save Maori 
culture from assimilation in the 1970s. They won important 
legal and symbolic victories, including by protecting Maori land 
rights and popularizing the idea of New Zealand as a bicultural 
nation (English and Maori). They also built language nests, 
Maori-language preschools designed to raise a new generation 
of children in the language. In The Whale Rider, Koro Apirana is 
active in this political movement and particularly in these 
schools. Another important aspect of the Maori Renaissance 
was anew wave of Maori art, literature, and scholarship that 
encouraged Maori people to reconsider their history and 
identity—including Witi |himaera’s works, most notably The 
Whale Rider. 


RELATED LITERARY WORKS 


Witi Ihimaera has published several dozen books, including not 
only novels and story collections but also nonfiction, memoirs, 
anthologies, and even opera libretti. After The Whale Rider, 
some of his best-known works are his first story collection, 
Pounamu Pounamu; the world’s first major anthology of Maori 
fiction, Into the World of Light; and the autobiographical novel 
Nights in the Gardens of Spain, which deals with Ihimaera’s 
coming out as gay later in life, after marrying a woman and 
having two daughters. Readers of The Whale Rider may also be 
interested in Ihimaera’s his more recent works on traditional 
Maori legend, Navigating the Stars: Maori Creation Myths and the 
anthology Pūrākau: Maori Myths Retold by Maori Writers. New 
Zealand’s most famous writer is arguably Katherine Mansfield, 
whose short fiction Witi Ihimaera reinterpreted in his 
controversial story collection Dear Miss Mansfield. Patricia 
Grace’s early short story collection Waiariki and Keri Hulme’s 
Booker Prize-winning novel The Bone People are two classic 
works of Maori literature. More recent prominent Maori novels 
include Tina Makereti’s The Imaginary Lives Of James Pōneke and 
Becky Manawatu’s Auē. Finally, readers interested in Maori 
culture and history may be interested in Ranginui Walker’s 
history Ka Whawhai Tonu Matou: Struggle Without End and Hirini 
Moko Mead’s modern treatise on Maori tradition, Tikanga 
Maori: Living by Maori Values. 


KEY FACTS 


e Full Title: The Whale Rider (Te Kaieke Tohorua in Maori) 
e When Written: 1987 


e Where Written: New York City, New York and Cape Cod, 
Massachusetts 


e When Published: 1987 
e Literary Period: Contemporary 
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e Genre: Young Adult Novel, Maori Literature, New Zealand 
Literature 


e Setting: Whangara, New Zealand; Sydney, Australia; Mount 
Hagen, Papua New Guinea) 


e Climax: Kahu rides the ancient whale, saving the whale’s life. 


e Antagonist: Human domination over nature, colonization 
and racism, Koro Apirana’s sexism and stubbornness 


e Point of View: Various 


EXTRA CREDIT 


Into Maori and Beyond. As of 2023, The Whale Rider is the 
most translated book by any New Zealand author, whether 
Pakeha (white) or Maori. 


Famous on Film. The Whale Rider may be best known today for 
the acclaimed 2002 film version, which was filmed in the real 
town of Whangara with many local actors. Reportedly, as many 
as 10,000 children tried out for the lead role of Kahu (who was 
renamed Pai in the movie). 


DA PLOT SUMMARY 


The Whale Rider focuses on a succession crisis in the Apirana 
family, the traditional Maori rulers of Whangara, New Zealand, 
who fight to preserve their people’s identity in a country that 
has long oppressed and ignored them. The family patriarch and 
current chief, Koro Apirana, is focused on identifying a suitable 
male heir for the chieftainship, so he grows frustrated and 
dejected when his grandson Porourangi (who is next in line) has 
two daughters instead of sons. The eldest daughter, Kahu, 
shows signs of deep connection to the family’s ancestors and 
even certain supernatural powers that the Maori believe to 
have been lost generations ago. But Koro Apirana refuses to 
accept that she could ever be chief, simply because a woman 
has never held the job. Over the course of the novel, however, a 
series of fateful encounters with whales proves him wrong and 
transforms Kahu into her people’s natural leader. 


The Whale Rider opens with the story of Kahutia Te Rangi (or 
Paikea), the Apiranas’ legendary ancestor, who traveled from 
the Maori homeland of Hawaiki to Whangara on a whale’s back. 
He founded the town by throwing spears that transformed into 
its lush plants and abundant animal life, but his last spear never 
landed—instead, it kept flying through time and space, awaiting 
the crucial moment when humans really need it. Now, centuries 
later, the ancient whale that he rode is still alive. Much like Koro 
Apirana, he is the wise and respected leader of his community, 
but he secretly feels anxious and defeated. The novel is 
peppered with short chapters about this whale and his herd as 
they migrate across the sea. He constantly wonders if he'll ever 
reunite with his beloved master, Paikea. 


Porourangi’s younger brother Rawiri narrates the Apirana 
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family’s tale, which begins shortly after Kahu’s birth. Furious 

about Kahu’s gender and name (which comes from Kahutia Te 
Rangi), Koro Apirana refuses to acknowledge her or even help 
bury her umbilical cord in the village, as tradition dictates. His 
outspoken wife, Nanny Flowers, objects to his sexism and 
threatens to divorce him, but he ignores her. Kahu’s mother 
Rehua dies three months later, and Rehua’s mother raises Kahu 
in a different village. 


But Kahu returns to Whangara for the holidays every summer. 
On her first trip, when she is two, she instantly takes a liking to 
Koro Apirana—who responds by shunning her. She even sneaks 
into his all-male classes about Maori tradition. During one, 
when he describes acquiring his mentor’s powers by biting the 
man’s toe, Kahu bites his toe, to her delight and his great 
annoyance. She grows particularly interested in his classes on 
whales, and Rawiri notices her singing whale songs when she is 
alone. 


In his early twenties, Rawiri moves to Australia with his cousin 
and then to Papua New Guinea with his friend Jeff, a white 
settler whose parents Tom and Clara run a coffee plantation. 
Two years later, due to experiencing racism and homesickness, 
he returns home. When Rawiri arrives in Whangara, 
Porourangi’s second wife, Ana, has just given birth to a girl 
named Putiputi. Meanwhile, Kahu, who is now seven, performs 
traditional Maori arts at her school’s year-end ceremony and 
even gives a speech in Maori about her love and respect for 
Koro Apirana—who doesn't even show up. Kahu tells Rawiri 
that she wishes she were a boy, because then Koro Apirana 
would love her instead of spending all his time training 
potential male heirs. During one of his training sessions, Koro 
Apirana throws a rock into the ocean and dares the boys to dive 
and retrieve it. None of them can find it, but Kahu easily does 
later that day. 


Next, something remarkable happens near Whangara: a herd of 
some 200 whales beach themselves on the shore. It makes the 
national news, and when opportunistic white people descend 
on the beach to literally cut apart the whales for profit, the 
Maori people of Whangara assemble to try and stop them. The 
navy drags the whales back out to sea, only for them to beach 
themselves again and all die before the day is up. 


Koro Apirana sees the mass beaching as “a sign to us,” proof 
that his people are failing in their traditional duty to steward 
their land and sea. But the next day gives them one more 

hance to prove themselves: the ancient whale from earlier 
hapters washes up on the shore. Or, more precisely, he loses 
the will to live and throws himself ashore because he thinks he 
will never see Paikea again. Koro Apirana laments that his 
people have lost touch with “the original oneness of the 
world”—including their special bond with whales—by arrogantly 
convincing themselves that they are meant to exploit nature for 
profit instead of respecting it. All of Whangara works together 
to save the whale, who just throws himself back on the beach as 
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his whole herd sings in sorrow. 


But when Kahu approaches the whale and introduces herself 
by her full name, Kahutia Te Rangi, he trembles in joy. Kahu 
mounts the whale, who takes her out to sea. Soon, however, the 
ancient whale’s wife (the old mother whale) points out that 
Kahu isn't the original Paikea—more likely, she’s a descendant, 
the long-foretold final spear. They agree to return Kahu to land, 
and she is found floating in the ocean three days later. 
eanwhile, her family has been mourning her loss. Koro 
Apirana finally recognized her special powers, while Nanny 
Flowers collapsed. 


Following this incident, Kahu and Nanny Flowers wake up in 
adjacent hospital beds. Koro Apirana visits the hospital and 
apologizes for his sexism, pronouncing his love for his great- 
granddaughter. Faraway at sea, the ancient whale celebrates 
“the partnership between land and sea, whales and all 
humankind.’ When she listens closely, Kahu can still hear their 
songs. 


2: CHARACTERS 


MAJOR CHARACTERS 


Kahu - The central character in The Whale Rider is Kahu 
Apirana, a young girl who is third in line for the chieftainship of 
Whangara. She may not be able to exercise that role, though, 
because the current chief, her great-grandfather Koro Apirana, 
insists that a woman cannot hold the position. Kahu loves Koro 
Apirana unconditionally despite this rejection, while paying less 
attention to the family members who genuinely love her—her 
great-grandmother Nanny Flowers, her uncle Rawiri, and her 
father Porourangi. In the first half of the novel, Kahu’s late 
mother Rehua’s family raises her, and she only visits Whangara 
in the summers. But in the second half, she moves to Whangara 
full-time, and Rawiri gets to observe her growing supernatural 
abilities up close. Kahu is highly intelligent and deeply in touch 
with Maori traditions from a young age. Perhaps most notably, 
she can communicate with whales through song, much like 
her ancestor and namesake Kahutia Te Rangi. At the end of the 
novel, Kahu rides the ancient whale, saving both his herd and 
her community (as well as fulfilling the legendary final spear 
prophecy). In doing so, she shows her family that she is not just 
capable of serving as chief but is actually destined to do so. She 
is thus a savior figure who promises a brighter future to her 
community, both in the novel and in the real world. 


Rawiri - Rawiri Apirana is the novel’s primary narrator. Koro 
Apirana and Nanny Flowers’s grandson, he is 16 at the 
beginning of the novel and 24 at the end. He isn't in the line of 
succession for the chieftainship, unlike his older brother 
Porourangi and his niece Kahu. As a result, he observes many of 
the book’s conflicts from a distance instead of participating in 
them directly, which makes him an apt narrator. He is generally 
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quiet, relaxed, and agreeable. His sense of purpose comes from 
his deep love for his family, which motivates him to help resolve 
their conflicts and even brings him back to Whangara after 
several years living abroad. He deeply respects Koro Apirana’s 
knowledge of Maori tradition and his brother’s efforts to 
prepare for the chieftainship. But he also agrees with Nanny 
Flowers’s fury at that tradition’s sexism because he sees how 
Koro Apirana scorns the person he loves most: Kahu. Rawiri 
views himself as Kahu’s protector and watches her special 
powers develop more closely than anyone else. By the end of 
the novel, Kahu inspires Rawiri to spend his life serving their 
community—a community that he knows she will eventually 
lead. 


Koro Apirana - Koro Apirana is the chief of the town of 
Whangara, a direct descendant of the legendary whale rider 
Kahutia Te Rangi, and the patriarch of the family that includes 
most of the other characters. He rigidly excludes women from 
power in Maori affairs, citing tradition, which infuriates his wife 
Nanny Flowers and prevents him from seeing that his great- 
granddaughter Kahu is destined to lead their people. Kahu 
loves him affectionately, but he scorns and ignores her because 
he is angry that she was not born male. Nevertheless, Koro 
Apirana is also admirable in many ways—he is one of the 
foremost authorities on Maori tradition and, besides training 
his son Porourangi to be the next chief, he spends his time 
traveling around New Zealand to build a political movement for 
Maori-language schools. At the end of the book, when he sees 
Kahu save the ancient whale and ride away on it, he finally 
recognizes that she will be the chief who saves the Maori from 
their decline. He starts to love her and even accepts that 
women should be able to do all the same things as men. 


Nanny Flowers - Nanny Flowers is the Apirana family’s 
matriarch, Rawiri’s grandmother, and Koro Apirana’s wife. She 
is stubborn and gruff but also wise and deeply 
caring—especially when it comes to Kahu, whom she is willing 
to defend at any cost. Indeed, Nanny Flowers constantly 
struggles against the rigid gender roles that limit Maori 
women’s power to make decisions and participate in public life, 
and she personally blames Koro Apirana for perpetuating them. 
Still, she never acts on her daily threats of divorce, and she 
proves loving and even patient toward Koro Apirana in times of 
crisis. 


Kahutia Te Rangi / Paikea - Kahutia Te Rangi, who also took 
the name Paikea, was the legendary flute-playing whale rider in 
Maori mythology. He raised the ancient whale, then traveled 
from Hawaiki to New Zealand on his back. He is Whangara’s 
founder, the Apirana family’s revered ancestor, and Kahu’s 
namesake. (Arguably, she is a reincarnation of him—or, in the 
terms of his legend, the final spear he threw.) 


The Ancient Bull Whale - In Maori legend, a young bull whale’s 
parents get eaten by sharks, but the flute-playing whale rider 
Kahutia Te Rangi takes him in and raises him. They cross the 
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ocean together, from the Maori homeland of Hawaiki to the 
coast near Whangara in New Zealand. During the events of the 
novel, this same whale is now a wise leader (akin to Koro 
Apirana’s leadership of Whangara) guiding his herd through an 
annual migration across the Southern Ocean. His search for a 
safe migration route and nostalgia for his childhood with the 
whale rider draw him and his herd back to Whangara. He 
believes his fate is to die there, and so he throws himself on the 
beach. Koro Apirana recognizes the sacred symbol tattooed on 
the whale’s head and argues that he has emerged from the 
mythic past to offer the Maori people atest. Kahu saves him by 
saying she is Kahutia Te Rangi, and they ride away into the 
ocean (but he eventually returns her to land). This heals the 
whale’s sorrow and the tribe’s succession crisis, symbolically 
healing humans’ strained relationship to nature and Maori 
people's strained relationship to their traditions. 


ete 


Porourangi - Porourangi is Rawiri’s older brother, Kahu’s 
father, and the next person in line to be the chief of Whangara, 
after his grandfather Koro Apirana (who is busy training him for 
the job throughout the novel). Honest, responsible, and family 
oriented, Porourangi takes his duties as future chief very 
seriously and wants nothing more than to resolve his family 
conflicts and help Maori people thrive across New Zealand. He 
is married to Rehua at the beginning of the novel. After she 
dies, he eventually remarries Ana and has a second daughter, 
Putiputi. 


Jeff - Jeff is Rawiri’s roommate and best friend while Rawiri is 
living in Sydney, Australia. When Jeff's parents, Clara and Tom, 
call him back to the family plantation in Papua New Guinea, 
Rawiri joins them for two years. Jeff’s friendship helps Rawiri 
mature and make sense of his own identity, but race ultimately 
drives them apart. Most notably, Jeff runs over one of the 
native men who work on his plantation, and then he chooses to 
flee the scene with his parents instead of staying to help the 
man with Rawiri. This shows Rawiri that white settler 
colonialism depends on treating native people as subhuman, 
and that he and Jeff will always be on opposite sides of this 
divide. 
The Old Mother Whale - The old mother whale is the ancient 
bull whale’s wife. She persuades him that Kahu is Paikea’s 
descendent, not Paikea himself, and convinces the herd to 
return Kahu to land (which ensures her survival). To the extent 
that the whale herd is a foil for Koro Apirana and Nanny 
Flowers’s community in Whangara, the old mother reflects 
anny Flowers’s sense of wisdom and maternal love—although 
she is far more tactful in dealing with her mate than Nanny 
Flowers is. 


Tom - Tom, Jeff's father and Clara’s husband, is a white settler 
and plantation owner in Papua New Guinea. Due to Parkinson's 
disease, Tom can no longer supervise the native laborers who 
work for him, so he calls Jeff to come home and help. He is far 
more welcoming and hospitable to Rawiri than Clara is. 
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MINOR CHARACTERS 


Rehua - Rehua is Porourangi’s first wife and Kahu’s mother, 
who dies three months after Kahu’s birth. She comes from the 
same community as Nanny Flowers. 


Ana - Anais Porourangi’s second wife and mother to his 
second daughter, Putiputi. 


Putiputi - Putiputi is Porourangi and Ana’s daughter and 
Kahu’s younger half-sister. She is named for Nanny Flowers, 
whose given name is also Putiputi, and she is a baby throughout 
the second half of the book. 


Clara - Clara, Jeff's mother and Tom’s wife, is a white settler 
and socialite in Papua New Guinea. She discriminates against 
Rawiri for being Maori, at first subtly and then more openly. 


Billy - Billy is a friend of Rawiri’s who helps save the ancient 
whale. 


TERMS 


Maori - The Maori are the Polynesian ethnic group indigenous 
to New Zealand (or Aotearoa). Like indigenous people in other 
settler colonies, the Maori face ongoing discrimination and live 
in far worse conditions than the white settler population who 
stole their land. The Maori people’s language, te reo Maori, was 
declining until the schools and community organizations that 
Ihimaera describes in The Whale Rider began revitalizing it in 
the 1980s. 


Hawaiki - Hawaiki is the legendary island homeland to which all 
Polynesian people, including the Maori, trace their roots. 
Kahutia Te Rangi originated in Hawaiki, then came to New 
Zealand on the ancient whale’s back. 


Karanga - In Maori culture, a karanga (call or summons) is an 
important ritual to welcome guests into the community by 
publicly calling out to them upon their arrival. In The Whale 
Rider, Paikea, Kahu, and the ancient whale greet one another 
with “karanga mai” (“call me” in Maori ), which reflects the deep 
traditional connection between humans and whales. 


Whangara - The Whale Rider is set in Whangara, a real Maori 
town on the northeastern coast of New Zealand’s North Island. 
Whangara was founded by the legendary Kahutia Te Rangi 
(Paikea), and it is located near the small city of Gisborne and 
author Witi Ihimaera’s hometown of Waituhi. 


O) THEMES 


In LitCharts literature guides, each theme gets its own color- 
coded icon. These icons make it easy to track where the themes 
occur most prominently throughout the work. If you don't have 
a color printer, you can still use the icons to track themes in 
black and white. 
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The Whale Rider follows a prominent Maori family 
during atime of deep cultural, political, and 
ecological crisis for their New Zealand community 
of Whangara. By traditional inheritance rules, a young girl 
named Kahu will grow up to become the chief of the village, but 
the current chief, her great-grandfather Koro Apirana, thinks 
no woman could ever do the job. Still, Koro Apirana knows that 
only the right leader can save the Maori, who have been 
drifting toward a Western way of life for decades and losing 
their language, traditions, and connection to “the original 
oneness of the world.” In this original state, Koro Apirana 
explains, humans obeyed the Gods and lived in balance with 
other creatures. But then, we started arrogantly dividing the 
world on our own terms, exploiting nature and elevating the 
“rational” (things we understand) above the “irrational” (things 
we do not, including the Gods). 


Koro Apirana uses the sea as an example to prove his point. The 
Maori used to avoid overfishing by deliberately assigning 
fishing grounds, he notes, but now everyone just catches as 
many fish as they can, so fish populations are dwindling. But 
whales are faring even worse. Koro Apirana tells a haunting 
story about going whaling with his uncle and feeling awestruck 
at the animals’ beauty, only to watch his own people harpoon 
and dismember them. Traditionally, his people are supposed to 
respect whales because their ancestor Paikea (or Kahutia Te 
Rangi) came to Whangara on the back of a bull whale. The novel 
reveals that this bull whale is still alive, and he misses Paikea so 
desperately that he can scarcely find the will to keep living. In 
the novel’s climax, he beaches himself in Whangara, hoping to 
die. But instead, he meets young Kahu, who is not only Paikea’s 
descendant but also the first human in generations capable of 
talking to whales. Koro Apirana recognizes the sacred tattoo on 
the whale’s head and announces that his people “[will] have 
ceased to be Maori” if they don’t save him. But they do, thanks 
to Kahu: she rides the ancient whale, saving both of their 
peoples and reestablishing the deep interspecies connection 
that they had long since lost. The whale regains the will to live 
and lead his herd, and Kahu’s special powers show Koro 
Apirana that she will be the wise, decisive leader her 
community needs. 


The Whale Rider intertwines these two storylines in order to 
show that when humans start viewing ourselves as superior to 
the natural world and exploiting it for our own benefit, we 
destroy it—and ourselves—in the process. But the novel also 
shows that if we can recognize that we are inextricably linked 
to nature and follow the lead of the indigenous people who 
have stewarded it for centuries, we can once again live in 
harmony with it, as Kahu does with the whale. 
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MAORI IDENTITY 


As one of the first prominent novels by a Maori 

writer, The Whale Rider helped win global 

recognition for the Maori people’s ongoing struggle 
against colonization. It also played an important role in the 
domestic cultural revival movement now known as the Maori 
Renaissance. But Ihimaera’s novel wasn’t just part of this 
revival—it also makes a powerful case for it. Ihimaera uses the 
Maori language extensively throughout The Whale Rider, 
including for human-to-whale communication, and insists that 
Maori oral tradition should be treated as serious literature by 
dramatizing the creation story of the mythological figure 
Paikea. The book also asks what the Maori can achieve through 
politics: the narrator Rawiri starts imagining what true Maori 
self-rule would look like while working in Papua New Guinea, 
where indigenous people form the majority and actually get to 
govern. Additionally, Whangara chief Koro Apirana dedicates 
his life to traveling around New Zealand, helping smaller Maori 
communities establish Maori-language schools, reclaim their 
land from the government, and protect nature. In short, 
Ihimaera suggests that Maori people can build power and 
reclaim their place in New Zealand society not by assimilating 
into white society but rather by organizing around their 
traditional way of life and reestablishing their deep ancestral 
connection to the land. 


GENDER AND POWER 


At its core, The Whale Rider is about a conflict over 
gender roles. Koro Apirana refuses to treat Kahu as 
a future chief of their New Zealand village, 
Whangara, simply because she is a girl and he believes that the 
job is for men only. Readers quickly learn that Kahu is far more 
perceptive, intelligent, and invested in Maori culture than any 
boy in Whangara, but this doesn’t make any difference: for 
Koro Apirana, gender trumps ability, and so he treats his great- 
granddaughter with indifference at best and disdain at worst. 
Ultimately, it takes a miracle for Koro Apirana to change his 
mind: when he sees Kahu ride the ancient whale like their 
ancestor Paikea, he finally accepts that the gods have chosen 
her and that it can be appropriate for women to wield power. 
Of course, he’s the last one to realize this: throughout the 
novel, Nanny Flowers constantly reminds everyone that 
women can do anything that men can. 


lhimaera’s treatment of gender in this novel shows that his 
deep reverence for his Maori culture doesn't blind him to its 
shortcomings. Instead, he ruthlessly critiques sexist traditions 
that prevent women from achieving their potential—and the 
community from advancing as a whole. In fact, by ending the 
novel with Kahu’s transformation into the whale rider, he 
suggests that Maori people must overcome rigid gender roles 
within their community if they eventually want to achieve racial 
equality in New Zealand as a whole. 
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FAMILIAL LOVE 


Beyond its complex engagement with Maori history 
and New Zealand identity, The Whale Rider is also a 
simple testament to the power of familial love. The 
novel centers on the Apiranas family, who constantly disagree 
with one another and sometimes even get into days-long 
arguments. (In fact, Nanny Flowers threatens to divorce Koro 
Apirana nearly every day.) Yet they never lose sight of the 
things that bind them together, including their common goals, 
distinguished ancestors, and interdependence in day-to-day 
life. This dynamic is clearest through Rawiri’s narration, which 
continually emphasizes his boundless love for his niece Kahu. 
He even moves back from Papua New Guinea to New Zealand 
to be close to her. On the other hand, Koro Apirana barely 
acknowledges Kahu throughout the novel, but she still loves 
him unconditionally, which is a sign of her superhuman moral 
character. But Koro Apirana eventually learns to reciprocate 
her love, repairing the family’s one strained tie and affirming 
that love is stronger than prejudice. 


The end of the novel implies that because Kahu channels the 
spirit of the family’s powerful and superhuman ancestor, 
Paikea, she may be able to unify humankind and nature, lead 
the Maori people to a brighter future, and cure Koro Apirana of 
his sexism. But the fundamental motive behind all of this is 
simply her love for the family that has raised her—and the 
broader community, both human and otherwise, that has 
sustained them. Thus, the novel suggests that even an 
imperfect and dysfunctional family can give a person’s life 
meaning and help them achieve their potential if there is a 
foundation of unconditional love and support. 


£3 SYMBOLS 


Symbols appear in teal text throughout the Summary and 
Analysis sections of this LitChart. 


WHALE SONGS 


Whale songs represent the profound but oft- 
forgotten connection between humans, other 
animals, and the natural world as a whole. Whales 
communicate primarily through complex, expressive songs, and 
in The Whale Rider, these songs serve as a motif to announce 
contact between humans and whales. Koro Apirana laments 
that humans can no longer communicate with whales, as they 
once could according to Maori tradition. Now, on the rare 
occasion when the endangered whales’ songs can still be heard, 
they represent a lost connection to nature, a deeper knowledge 
of the world that the Maori can only dream of regaining. 


But throughout the novel, this connection resurfaces. Kahu 
learns to talk to whales by singing in their language—much like 
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Kahutia Te Rangi communicated with the ancient whale by 
playing his flute. More than any other, this special ability to 
communicate and connect helps Kahu become the whale rider 
of Maori legend and save her people. Even as a toddler, Kahu is 
sensitive to whales and their songs, which represents her 
special powers and destiny. She frequently gazes out at the sea, 
lost in thought, humming whale songs. At the end of the novel, 
she reveals that she can hear whales singing from a great 
distance and has been communicating back to them all along. 
Readers might even wonder if Kahu’s call is what brings all the 
whales to beach themselves in Whangara, or if the chapters 
about the herd of whales are translations of the songs that 
Kahu hears. 


THE LAST SPEAR 


With her special powers, Kahu fulfills the prophecy 

of Kahutia Te Rangi’s last spear, which represents 
Maori people's unique connection to the past and the beings 
that surround them, both human and otherwise. According to 
the legend, after riding the ancient whale to New Zealand's 
shores, Kahutia Te Rangi threw a series of spears, which 
transformed into plants and animals when they struck the 
ground and turned a barren region into a lush, fertile coastline. 
But the last spear never landed—instead, it has kept flying for 
centuries, saving its rejuvenating power for a time when the 
Maori people truly need it. It’s a blessing from the ancestors, 
an enduring connection between the past and present. This 
story of the last spear helps unite the region’s people around a 
shared identity and orientation toward the future by promising 
that some messianic figure will come to save them from their 
ills—including the violence of colonization and the erosion of 
Maori culture. 


At the end of the novel, the old mother whale realizes that 
Kahu is not the original Kahutia Te Rangi and suggests that she 
is the last spear instead. The ancient whale agrees, and so they 
return Kahu to land, saving her life. Kahu has fulfilled the 
prophecy of the last spear by saving the whales—which also 
meant saving her community. (After all, Koro Apirana 
characterized the whales’ beaching as a test of whether his 
people are fulfilling their obligation to the world, Gods, and 
ancestors.) In return, the story of the last spear saves Kahu, so 
if Kahu is the ancestors’ gift to the Maori, then the prophecy of 
the last spear is their gift to Kahu herself. 


ee QUOTES 


Note: all page numbers for the quotes below refer to the 
Harcourt edition of The Whale Rider published in 2003. 
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Prologue: Chapter 1 Quotes 


@@ Karanga mai, karanga mai, karanga mai. 


Related Characters: Kahutia Te Rangi / Paikea (speaker), 
The Ancient Bull Whale 


Related Themes: © 


Page Number: 6 


Explanation and Analysis 


“Karanga mai” is aMaori ceremonial greeting that recurs 
throughout the novel, but particularly at moments of 
contact between humans and whales. More specifically, 
“karanga mai” means “call me,’ so the person who says it is 
asking to receive a karanga. In Maori tradition, visitors are 
greeted with a karanga (call or summons) when they enter a 
particular tribe’s marae (sacred meeting grounds). Often 
performed by trained specialists, the karanga serves many 
functions, including ritually affirming that the outsider is 
welcome, passing on any relevant information about the 
community and its traditions, and maintaining a connection 
between the spiritual and physical worlds. 


Similarly, in this novel, the karanga serves several important 
functions. Above all, it is a mediating device between 
different worlds: the human and the animal, the land and 
the sea, the present and the past, and secular and traditional 
Maori identity. Ihimaera also uses it to announce key 
turning points in the novel. This function shows how Maori 
traditions can thrive in the contemporary world, and above 
all, it represents the connection between whales and the 
Maori ancestors—both of which Maori people risk 
forgetting in the late-twentieth century. In this example 
from the first chapter, Kahutia Te Rangi reaches Whangara 
and calls out “karanga mai,’ greeting the inhabitants of his 
new land and asking for some sign that he is welcome there. 


@@ So the whale rider uttered a prayer over the wooden 
spear, saying, “Let this spear be planted in the years to 

come, for there are sufficient spear [sic] already implanted. Let 

this be the one to flower when the people are troubled and it is 

most needed.’ 

And the spear then leaped from his hands with gladness and 


soared through the sky. It flew across a thousand years. When 
it hit the earth, it did not change but waited for another 
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Related Characters: Kahutia Te Rangi / Paikea (speaker), 
Kahu, The Ancient Bull Whale 


Related Themes: @ © 


Related Symbols: @ 


Page Number: 6-7 


Explanation and Analysis 


The novel’s prologue tells the story of Kahutia Te Rangi, the 
original whale rider and the founder of Whangara. 
According to the legend, Kahutia Te Rangi turned an 
inhabited but relatively barren region into the lush, fertile 
coastline where his descendants lived in comfort and 
abundance for centuries. His did this by throwing a series of 
spears, which transformed into animals both on land and in 
the sea. But in the legend, one of these spears never 
lands—as explained in this passage, the final spear keeps 
flying through time and space, saving its gifts for a later date 
when Kahutia Te Rangi’s people actually needs them. The 
150-year duration is likely a reference to the elapsed time 
between the beginning of British colonialism in New 
Zealand in the early 1800s—particularly the Treaty of 
Waitangi in 1840—and the events of the novel in the 1980s. 


As an element of the local Maori origin story, the last spear 
represents a promise of ancestral connection and 
providence: it suggests that the ancestors are stil 
intervening in the world to protect its people, and so it 
promises that people who hew closely to traditional religion 
may be able to reap benefits from their devotion in the 
future. (In a way, this is similar to the Abrahamic religions’ 
concept of a Messiah visiting the physical world to save 
humanity from its ills.) But in the context of the novel, the 
final spear turns out to be Kahu, who saves the people of 
Whangara from their moral and spiritual decay by saving 
the ancient whale’s life. In this sense, Kahutia Te Rangi’s 
words in this passage foreshadow the novel’s events, even 
though readers may not realize it until the very end. 


@@ Hui e, haumi e, taiki e. 
Let it be done. 


Related Characters: Kahutia Te Rangi / Paikea, The Ancient 


hundred and fifty years to pass until it was needed. The flukes Bulia 
of the whale stroked majestically at the sky. Related Then: @ © 
Page Number: 7 
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Explanation and Analysis 


The first chapter is one of several that ends with this well- 
known Maori chant. While difficult to translate, “hui e, haumi 
e, taiki e” refers to a group assembling and uniting around 
some common goal, and it generally serves to conclude 
extended ritual discourse, like prayers, stories, or political 
speeches. (“Let it be done” is a loose English translation that 
could be used in similar circumstances.) By using this 
incantation at the end of his chapters, Ihimaera encourages 
readers to interpret his novel within Maori ritual tradition 
and emphasizes his characters’ shared destiny. 
Understanding this novel in the context of Maori tradition 
means seeing it not just as a compelling story but also as a 
functional text designed to do something in the world (and, 
in particular, to meaningfully shape Maori politics). And 
recognizing shared destiny is the key to the novel’s 
resolution: the characters, both human and animal, save 
themselves from destruction only when they accept that 
they are deeply interconnected (and have always been, back 
to an ancestral age). This is likely why both the first and the 
last chapters of the novel end with this chant: it shows that 
our lives are shaped by powerful forces that unite us, that 
far exceed our control, and that have existed long before us 
and will continue to exert their power long after we are 
gone. Whether we choose to call these forces fate, tradition, 
God, or the world’s underlying oneness, Ihimaera suggests 
that understanding and working with them is the key to 
living well—but they are also dangerously easy to forget. 


Spring: Chapter 2 Quotes 


@@ The human had heard the young whale’s distress and had 


come into the sea, playing a flute. The sound was plangent and 
sad as he tried to communicate his oneness with the young 
whale’s mourning. Quite without the musician knowing it, the 
melodic patterns of the flute’s phrases imitated the whale song 
of comfort. The young whale drew nearer to the human, who 
cradled him and pressed noses with the orphan in greeting. 
When the herd traveled onward, the young whale remained 
and grew under the tutelage of his master. 


Related Characters: Kahutia Te Rangi / Paikea, The Ancient 
Bull Whale 


Related Themes: @ © 
Related Symbols: © 


Page Number: 11-12 
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Explanation and Analysis 


The ancient whale remembers his deep, loving relationship 
with Kahutia Te Rangi, who raised him after sharks ate his 
parents. Here, the novel explains how Kahutia Te Rangi 
spoke with the whale by playing songs on his flute; the 
whale was so enamored with his master that he separated 
from his original herd and stayed behind. According to the 
legend, Whangara was built on this otherworldly bond 
between man and whale, and if the community’s people 
dare to forget this bond, they do so at their own risk. 


This foreshadows and illustrates a key point that Koro 
Apirana repeats throughout the book: humans could once 
communicate with whales, but they lost this ability as they 
grew arrogant and started imagining themselves as more 
powerful than nature. But perhaps more importantly, it also 
illustrates how Kahu forms such a special connection with 
the whales by learning Kahutia Te Rangi’s special, long-lost 
ability to sing with them. 


Spring: Chapter 3 Quotes 


@@ “A girl? Grandfather, Koro Apirana, said, disgusted. “I will 
have nothing to do with her. She has broken the male line of 
descent in our tribe.” He shoved the telephone at our 
grandmother, Nanny Flowers, saying, “Here. It’s your fault. Your 
female side was too strong.” Then he pulled on his boots and 
stomped out of the house. 


Related Characters: Rawiri , Koro Apirana (speaker), Kahu, 
Nanny Flowers 


Related Themes: © © 


Page Number: 13 


Explanation and Analysis 


The novel’s central conflict erupts when tribal patriarch 
Koro Apirana learns that his first great-grandchild—and 
third in line for the chieftainship—will be a girl, Kahu. 
Steadfast and conservative, Koro Apirana is furious because 
men have always led his community—and, he thinks, always 
will. (This is not the same for all communities; his wife 

anny Flowers later points out that her tribe once had a 
female ruler.) Koro Apirana so disdains his great- 
granddaughter’s gender that he simply can’t muster any 
love for her, and throughout the novel, the other characters 
debate whether it will be possible to open his mind and 
change his feelings toward Kahu. While Ihimaera clearly 
reveres Maori tradition and hopes that his people can 
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revive it to whatever extent possible in contemporary New 
Zealand, Koro Apirana’s sexism also shows that tradition is 
sometimes flawed, and Maori people can still adapt it to the 
modern age. 


@@ | could understand, however, why the old man was so 

against the idea. Not only was Kahutia Te Rangi a man’s 
name, but it was also the name of the ancestor of our village. 
Koro Apirana felt that naming a girl-child after the founder of 
our tribe was belittling Kahutia Te Rangi’s prestige. From that 
time onward, whenever Koro Apirana went past the 
meetinghouse, he would look up at the figure of Kahutia Te 
Rangi on the whale and shake his head sorrowfully. Then he 
would say to Nanny Flowers, “You stepped out of line, dear. You 
shouldn't have done it.” To give credit to her, Nanny Flowers did 
appear penitent. 


Related Characters: Rawiri , Koro Apirana (speaker), Kahu, 
Nanny Flowers, Kahutia Te Rangi / Paikea, The Ancient Bull 
Whale 


Related Themes: © 


Page Number: 19 


Explanation and Analysis 


Even though Rawiri loves Kahu far more than Koro Apirana 
does, he still recognizes the importance of tradition and 
understands Koro Apirana’s negativity. After all, if it were 
true that only men could lead, it would be insensitive or 
even sacrilegious to name the girl who breaks the male line 
after the man who founded the village. This would be 
tantamount to mistaking the town’s destroyer for its 
creator, or even to letting criminals enforce the law. Koro 
Apirana specifically (and conveniently) blames his wife, 
Nanny Flowers, who he thinks chose Kahu’s name. But 
actually, he misdirects his anger: it really was Kahu’s mother 
who named her. 


Koro Apirana apologizes to Kahutia Te Rangi on behalf of his 
people, but little does he—or anyone else—know that Kahu 
actually takes on many of that revered ancestor’s famed 
powers, like the ability to talk to whales. By the end of the 
novel, this scene looks foolish and ironic in retrospect: Koro 
Apirana alienates the person who will save the tribe from 
moral and cultural collapse and who will go on to become 
the chief regardless of anyone else’s opinion on the matter. 
Koro Apirana’s failure to recognize what is best for his own 
community speaks to how far the Maori have strayed from 
their true spirit of connection with nature, animals, and 
ancestors. 


Summer: Chapter 6 Quotes 


@@ “Never mind, girl,’ she said to baby Kahu. “Your birth cord 


is here. No matter where you may go, you will always return. 
You will never be lost to us.” Then | marveled at her wisdom and 
Rehua’s in naming the child in our genealogy and the joining of 
her to our lands. 


Related Characters: Rawiri , Nanny Flowers (speaker), 
Kahu, Rehua 


Related Themes: (=) © 


Page Number: 29 


Explanation and Analysis 


After Kahu’s mother, Rehua, dies, Nanny Flowers wants to 
take Kahu in, but Rehua’s mother insists on raising Kahu 
instead, and the Apirana clan agrees to let her. In these lines, 
anny Flowers foreshadows the second half of the novel by 
promising Kahu that her ancestry, name, and birth cord will 
bring her back to Whangara. Specifically, Kahu isn’t just 
descended from Kahutia Te Rangi, but also named for him. 
aori tradition calls for burying a newborn's umbilical cord 
in a place of ancestral significance, and Nanny Flowers has 
buried Kahu’s next to the meeting-house in Whangara. 
Together, these factors reflect a destiny far more powerful 
than any individual’s will: Kahu will move back, rescue the 
ancient whale, and lead her people. Nanny Flowers is 
certain enough about this to let her go, and this attitude 
offers some valuable insight into how her community thinks 
about fate, free will, and the passage of time. 


@@ When a child is growing up somewhere else, you can't see 

the small signs that mark her out as different, someone 
with a destiny. As | have said before, we were all looking 
somewhere else. 


Related Characters: Rawiri (speaker), Kahu 


Related Themes: © © 


Page Number: 32 


Explanation and Analysis 


Before describing Kahu’s earliest visits to Whangara, Rawiri 
offers this brief note about why it took his family so long to 
notice her gifts and realize that she was, in fact, destined to 
be chief. “The small signs” of her particular fate include her 
instinctual connection with whales, her extraordinary Maori 
language abilities, and her fixation on Koro Apirana even 
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when he rebuffs her. Rawiri and Nanny Flowers get to see Apirana in the night to tell him—but he decides against it. 
her powers up close and suspect that she is special, but they (It’s unclear whether Koro Apirana would have even 

do not fully understand why or how until the end of the believed him, or whether he would have made the 

novel. Here, speaking in retrospect, Rawiri wonders why it connection between Kahu and Kahutia Te Rangi.) Of course, 
took him so long to connect the dots—and implicitly, he at the end of the novel, the reader will learn that Kahu has 
encourages the reader to ask whether things would have been talking to whales all along. This day full of whale 

been different if the family had understood Kahu’s special encounters clearly shows the reader Kahu’s special, 
destiny earlier on. (Perhaps Koro Apirana would have empathetic connection with whales. But behind the scenes 
included her in his lessons, and she even could have saved of Rawiri’s narration, it’s unclear whether Kahu is just 
more of the whales.) Regardless, Rawiri’s comments alert developing her interest in whales, or if Rawiri is only seeing 
the reader to keep an eye out for Kahu’s special powers and it for the first time. 


make it clear that he, like the rest of his family, strongly 
believes in destiny—but not necessarily in humankind’s 
ability to understand it. Autumn: Chapter 11 Quotes 


@@ in many respects the parallels with the Maori in New 


Zealand were very close, except that we didn’t have to advance 
Summer: Chapter 7 Quotes 4 7 


eee eee eons manny years in one lifetime. However, our journey was 

@@ “Hey!” one of the boys had said, pointing. “Over there. possibly more difficult because it had to be undertaken within 
Orcas!” European terms of acceptability. We were a minority and much 
It had been uncanny, really, seeing those killer whales slicing of our progress was dependent on curopean goodwill. And 
stealthily through the sea, uncanny and disturbing, as if a there was no doubt that in New Zealand, just as in Papua New 
drear; Guinea, our nationalism was also galvanizing the people to 

_ become one Maori nation. 

Even more strange, though, was that Kahu had begun to make 


eerie sounds in her throat. | swear that those long lamenting 


sighs of hers were exactly the same as | had heard in the movie Related Characters: Rawiri (speaker), Jeff 
theater. It sounded as if she was warning them. The orcas 
suddenly dived. Related Themes: © 

Page Number: 70 


Related Characters: Rawiri (speaker), Kahu 

Explanation and Analysis 
Related Themes: @ Chapters 10 and 11 offer a brief interlude in the novel, as 
they follow Rawiri on his international travels for two years. 
He explores the big city life in Sydney and meets urban 
Explanation and Analysis Maori youth with far less connection to their traditional 
culture. Then, he goes to work on his friend Jeff's family 
coffee plantation in Mount Hagen, Papua New Guinea, 
where he learns that indigenous people can actually run 
their own government, but also watches the familiar racial 
dynamics of white supremacy play out between Jeff’s 
parents, the plantation workers, and himself. 


Page Number: 44-45 


In this chapter, Ihimaera establishes several clear links 
between three-year-old Kahu and whales, foreshadowing 
the novel’s conclusion and setting up much of the 
symbolism that recurs later on in it. Kahu sneaks into one of 
Koro Apirana’s classes on the age-old connection between 
humans and whales, but she breaks down afterward 


because she has learned how humans now kill whales. She Here, Rawiri compares and contrasts Maori people's 
reacts the same way when Rawiri takes her to a movie situation in New Zealand with native people’s situation in 
about whalers and she sees this same killing onscreen. And Papua New Guinea. In both countries, indigenous people 
then, as Rawiri explains here, she grew captivated by aherd are trying to recover from the violence and exploitation of 
of whales at the beach and started talking to them. The British colonialism—but Papua New Guinea is also much 
sounds she makes actually sound like whale songs, and she poorer, more diverse, and majority indigenous. In contrast, 
appears to save the orcas by notifying them of some the Maori belong to the same ethnic group and speak the 
imminent danger. same language, but now form a minority on their own 


w j ancestral lands, which are dominated by white settlers. So 
Rawiri finds this so unusual that he nearly wakes Koro 
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as Rawiri starts taking stock of what New Zealand can learn 
from Papua New Guinea, he realizes that the Maori could 
even govern according to their own language, traditions, 
and political interests. But they would either have to do so 
independently of the national government or win the white 
masses’ support. He doesn't offer any definitive answers to 
his people's predicament—after all, he has barely reached 
his twenties and the Maori Renaissance is just starting. But 
he does finally understand the stakes of Maori people's fight 
for self-determination, dedicate himself to the cause, and 
offer readers a compelling case for joining him. 


e@ ‘Will we be ready?” he asked. “Will we have prepared the 

people to cope with the new challenges and the new 
technology? And will they still be Maori?” | could tell that the 
last question was weighing heavily on his mind. In this respect 
we both recognized that the answer lay in Koro Apirana’s 
persistence with the school sessions, for he was one of the very 
few who could pass on the sacred knowledge. Our Koro was 
like an old whale stranded in an alien present, but that was how 
it was supposed to be, because he also had his role in the 
pattern of things, in the tides of the future. 


Related Characters: Rawiri , Porourangi (speaker), Koro 
Apirana, The Ancient Bull Whale 


Related Themes: © © 


Page Number: 71-72 


Explanation and Analysis 


While Rawiri is away in Australia and Papua New Guinea, his 
brother Porourangi writes him letters about life back home 
in Whangara. Koro Apirana is training Porourangi to take 
over from him as chief, and so Porourangi explores the 
issues facing the Maori in his letters. Here, he addresses a 
classic dilemma for indigenous peoples: should they focus 
on preserving their traditions from the past, or adapting to 
the demands of the future? And to what extent is it possible 
to do both, without compromising the integrity of either? 


This overarching question guides virtually every other 
decision that a chief could make. For instance, should the 
Maori build political institutions based on their traditional 
social structures, or should they do whatever is most 
effective to achieve their goals in New Zealand’s existing 
political system? Rawiri hopes that, between Koro Apirana’s 
sturdy connections to the past and Porourangi’s willingness 
to innovate for the future, that his people can find a 
reasonable balance. Notably, the ancient whale faces similar 
challenges in his herd, which makes the comparison 


between him and Koro Apirana particularly apt. 


This conversation about Maori people's priorities and 
future is also salient for Rawiri as an individual because his 
international experiences and time away from family played 
an important role in his coming of age. After befriending 
young Maori people in Sydney and native Papua New 
Guineans on Jeff's family plantation, he gained a new 
appreciation for his hometown and relatively traditional 
upbringing. By the time he gets this letter, he is ready to 
return home and dedicate his life to supporting his family 
and fighting for Maori political self-determination in the 
future. 


Autumn: Chapter 12 Quotes 


@@ “Enga rangatira,” Kahu began, “e nga iwi’—she looked at 
Koro Apirana’s empty seat—“tena koutou, tena koutou, tena 
koutou katoa.” There were stars in her eyes, like sparkling tears. 
“Distinguished guests, members of the audience, my speech is a 
speech of love for my grandfather, Koro Apirana.’ 


Nanny Flowers gave a sob, and tears began to flow down her 
cheeks. 


Related Characters: Kahu , Rawiri (speaker), Koro Apirana, 
Nanny Flowers 


Related Themes: (=) © 


Page Number: 86 


Explanation and Analysis 


Soon after Rawiri moves back home from Papua New 
Guinea, Kahu gives a speech in Maori at school about her 
love for Koro Apirana. She calls out to the tribal elders (“e 
nga rangatira”) and the rest of the community (“e nga iwi”), 
then formally says hello to them all (“tena koutou”) and 
describes her great love for her great-grandfather. Her 
speech is eloquent and well received. There’s only one issue: 
Koro Apirana’s seat is empty because he didn’t bother to 
come. Perhaps more than any other moment in the novel, 
this speech captures the tragic asymmetry in Kahu and 

Koro Apirana’s relationship (and the sexism that lies 
beneath it). It’s unclear whether Rawiri and Nanny Flowers 
are crying out of pride in Kahu, sadness and frustration with 
Koro Apirana, or perhaps a combination of both. Koro 
Apirana values Maori culture above all else, and Kahu is 
clearly living in line with those values—except he refuses to 
see it on account of her gender. This is why Kahu might be 
able to command a stage at school, where people can get 
similar opportunities regardless of gel, but isn’t even 
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allowed inside Koro Apirana’s classes at home. 


Winter: Chapter 14 Quotes 


@@ The heartache of that separation had never left the whale, 


nor had the remembrance of that touch of brow to brow in the 
last hongi. 


Related Characters: Kahutia Te Rangi / Paikea 


Related Themes: @ © 


Page Number: 96 


Explanation and Analysis 


During a particularly treacherous stretch of the herd’s 
migration near Antarctica, the ancient whale searches for 
spiritual guidance and remembers the last time he met the 
whale rider. Specifically, he thinks of their last hongi—a 
greeting in which two people share a breath while touching 
noses (and sometimes foreheads). The hongi also has roots 
in Maori mythology, as the god Tane created the first 
woman, Hineahuone, through one. Thus, the hongi 
represents the spiritual, cultural, and emotional intimacy 
that have been lost ever since humans and whales grew 
apart. It’s also another key example of how Ihimaera 
consistently shows humans and whales interact in the 
Maori language, using traditional Maori greetings. This 
reinforces the close association in this novel between Maori 
people’s fading connection with nature and their fading 
grasp of their own culture. 


Winter: Chapter 15 Quotes 


@@ Then the camera focuses on the other men, where they 
stand in the surging water. The chain saw has just completed 
cutting through the whale’s lower jaw. The men are laughing as 
they wrench the jaw from the butchered whale. There is a huge 
spout of blood as the jaw suddenly snaps free. The blood 
drenches the men ina dark gouty stream. Blood, laughing, pain, 
victory, blood. 


Related Characters: Rawiri (speaker) 
Related Themes: @ 


Page Number: 100 


Explanation and Analysis 


When a herd of whales washes ashore near Whangara, 
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everyone who's able rushes to the beach. While news crews 
start filming, the police and Maori strike an unlikely alliance 
to try and save the whales. But there are also poachers, like 
the men Rawiri describes in this passage. Even though 

aori tradition permits making use of beached whales 
rather than letting their bodies go to waste, Rawiri explains, 
these men’s behavior is so egregious that the community 
quickly mobilizes to stop others like them. Rather than 
understanding the gravity of endangered whales’ death, the 
men just seem eager to make a profit, probably by selling off 
the body parts they extract. It's clear how much they relish 
committing violence: they even enjoy being covered in 
blood because, to them, it represents victory. 


These men exemplify the mindset that Koro Apirana blames 
for his community’s woes: humans define themselves as 
separate from and superior to nature so that they can 
dominate, exploit, and engineer it for their own benefit. 
When the men cut joyously into the whale’s jaw, they seem 
to have forgotten that they are mutilating a real creature 
with its own thoughts and experiences, which was alive until 
very recently (or may even still be). Instead, the men view 
the whale as amere tool for their own purposes. While this 
mindset may have started with white settlers, Koro Apirana 
affirms that it is now all too common among the Maori, who 
have lost their traditional connection to nature as a result of 
it. 


Winter: Chapter 16 Quotes 


@@ Yes, people in the district vividly remember the stranding 
of the whales, because television and radio brought the event 
into our homes that evening. But there were no television 
cameras or radio newspeople to see what occurred in 
Whangara the following night. Perhaps it was just as well, 
because even now it all seems like a dream. Perhaps, also, the 
drama enacted that night was meant to be seen only by the 
tribe and nobody else. Whatever the case, the earlier stranding 
of whales was merely a prelude to the awesome event that 
followed, an event that had all the cataclysmic power and 
grandeur of a Second Coming. 


Related Characters: Rawiri (speaker), The Ancient Bull 
Whale 


Related Themes: @ (=) 


Page Number: 108 


Explanation and Analysis 


One day after the mass beaching that draws national media 
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attention, the ancient whale also beaches himself near 
Whangara. Again, the Maori must act promptly if they want 
to have any chance of saving him. As Rawiri explains here, 
while the second night's drama doesn’t draw any cameras, it 
is even more significant to people of Whangara, who see the 
ancient whale as their ancestor and their village’s co- 
founder. Thus, when he washes up ashore, a mythical 
incarnation of the divine suddenly appears in the real world, 
crossing the boundary between the real and supernatural, 
the past and the present, the earthly and spiritual realms. 
himaera deliberately links this to other global religions, in 
which prophets and demigods can cross these borders and 
even appear outside the bounds of linear time. For instance, 
he cites the Christian iconography of the Second Coming, 
ikely to make the Maori worldview more accessible to New 
Zealand’s white, Christian majority. The whale has such 
“cataclysmic power and grandeur” because the people of 
Whangara see their response to it as single-handedly 
determining their collective relationship to tradition and the 
divine. 


e@ | thought | saw something flying through the air, across the 
aeons, to plunge into the heart of the village. 


A dark shadow began to ascend from the deep. Then there 
were other shadows rising, ever rising. Suddenly the first 
shadow breached the surface and | saw it was a whale. 
Leviathan. Climbing through the depths. Crashing through the 
skin of sea. And as it came, the air was filled with streaked 
lightning and awesome singing. 


Koro Apirana gave a tragic cry, for this was no ordinary beast, 
no ordinary whale. This whale came from the past. As it came, it 
filled the air with its singing. 


Karanga mai, karanga mai, 


karanga mai. 


Related Characters: Rawiri , The Ancient Bull Whale 
(speaker), Koro Apirana 


Related Themes: © © 
Related Symbols: @ © 


Page Number: 112 


Explanation and Analysis 


In this passage, Rawiri describes seeing the ancient whale 
for the first time. His special powers are obvious right away 
from his grand entrance, and so Rawiri and his community 
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quickly recognize how significant the coming day will be for 
them. The images that accompany his entrance—the last 
spear, lightning, breaching the surface, whale song, and 
karanga—did the same when he first appeared in the novel. 
They serve as a shorthand to help the reader identify the 
whale and connect him back to the story of Kahutia Te 
Rangi. 


But more subtly, Ihimaera will also link these five images 
with Kahu at different parts in the novel’s conclusion—for 
instance, the reader will soon hear her karanga and learn 
that she has been singing to whales all along. Similarly, all 
five represent a change in state or passage between 
different worlds (such as the whale breaching from the 
undersea world into the world above, lightning striking in 
the opposite direction, and the whale song announcing 
contact between humans and animals). This shows how 
himaera uses particular motifs to bridge the novel’s 
multiple plotlines, which have different narrators and occur 
at different times. 


@@ ‘But then, [...] man assumed a cloak of arrogance and set 

himself up above the Gods. He even tried to defeat Death, 
but failed. As he grew in his arrogance, he started to drive a 
wedge through the original oneness of the world. In the passing 
of Time he divided the world into that half he could believe in 
and that half he could not believe in. The real and the unreal. 
The natural and the supernatural. The scientific and the 
fantastic. The present and the past. He put a barrier between 
both worlds, and everything on his side was called rational and 
everything on the other side was called irrational. Belief in ou 
Maori Gods [...] has often been considered irrational.” 


= 


Related Characters: Koro Apirana (speaker), The Ancient 
Bull Whale 


Related Themes: @ (=) 


Page Number: 116 


Explanation and Analysis 


After the ancient whale washes up on Whangara’s beach, 
Koro Apirana assembles the tribe’s men in the meeting- 
house and gives them a speech about what the whale 
represents to the Maori—and what saving it or letting it die 
would mean for their own future and relationship to the 
divine. More specifically, he presents the whale’s 
appearance as asign of how the Maori people have 
gradually turned to Western ways of life and thought, losing 
touch with their identity, religion, and customs in the 
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processi 


In this passage, Koro Apirana explains this process of 
decline in greater depth. He describes it in terms of the 
arrogance of Western science and rationality. He doesn’t 
believe that science and rationality are wrong, but rather 
that it is foolish to assume that the things they can explain 
are the only things that can be known at all—or, even, the 
only things that truly exist. In the last 150 years, Maori 
people have gradually taken on a Western lifestyle by 
adopting white settlers’ technology, language, and even 
religion. In parallel, their numbers have dwindled. They have 
also given up their traditional roles as stewards of nature, 
which they started viewing as an inert resource to tap for 
profit, and not a complex integrated system that includes 
and even relies on human beings to continue functioning. As 
a result of these factors, the Maori people’s survival as a 
distinct ethnic group has long been in question—and Koro 
Apirana warns that the ancient whale’s beaching is the last 
and greatest test of whether they still truly exist at all. 


@@ [The whale] is a reminder of the oneness that the world 

once had. It is the birth cord joining past and present, 
reality and fantasy. It is both [real and unreal, natural and 
supernatural]. It is both, [...] and if we have forgotten the 
communion then we have ceased to be Maori!” 


[...] “The whale is a sign. [...] It has stranded itself here. If we are 
able to return it to the sea, then that will be proof that the 
oneness is still with us. If we are not able to return it, then this 
is because we have become weak. If it lives, we live. If it dies, we 
die. Not only its salvation but ours is waiting out there.’ 


Related Characters: Rawiri , Koro Apirana (speaker), Kahu, 
Kahutia Te Rangi / Paikea, The Ancient Bull Whale 


Related Themes: @ © 


Page Number: 117 


Explanation and Analysis 


After summarizing how the Maori have lost much of their 
traditional religion and relationship to nature, Koro Apirana 
explains why the whale presents them with an opportunity 
to reverse this decline. If they can save him, this will mean 
that their ancestral connection to whales lives on: that the 
Maori can still protect and live in harmony with nature, even 
if they have failed in their duties to it for several decades. 


Koro Apirana frames his argument in terms of the nebulous 
but crucial concept of “the original oneness of the world.’ 
This refers to the inextricable connections between 
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different beings, places, and forces in the world—in short, 
the idea that we are part of nature instead of separate from 
it. But twentieth-century Maori people have started to draw 
sharp distinctions between the past and the present, nature 
and spirituality, and humans and animals. In doing so, they 
have chosen an illusion of separateness over the truth of 
“original oneness,’ and this lie has brought them further and 
further from their roots. 


Yet the whale represents the “original oneness” because he 
connects these worlds that we like to think of as separate: 
he crosses from the past into the present, the sea onto land, 
the animal realm into the human one. So if humans have lost 
their “original oneness,’ but the whale symbolizes it, then 
whether humans can save the whale becomes a 
straightforward litmus test of whether they still know the 
oneness. Since Koro Apirana believes that knowledge of this 
oneness is what distinguishes the Maori from other 
peoples, if his village fails this litmus test, he believes they 
are not truly Maori. 


Winter: Chapter 17 Quotes 


@@ Without really thinking about it, Kahu began to stroke the 
whale just behind the fin. It is my lord, the whale rider. She felt a 
tremor in the whale and a rippling under the skin. Suddenly she 
saw that indentations like footholds and handholds were 
appearing before her. She tested the footholds and they were 
firm. Although the wind was blowing fiercely, she stepped away 
from the sheltering fin and began to climb. As she did so, she 
caught a sudden glimpse of her Koro Apirana and Nanny 
Flowers clustered with the others on the faraway beach. 


Related Characters: Rawiri (speaker), Kahu, Kahutia Te 
Rangi / Paikea, The Ancient Bull Whale 


Related Themes: @ © 


Page Number: 128 


Explanation and Analysis 


After Koro Apirana and his men try and fail to drag the 
ancient whale back out to sea, Kahu approaches him and 
introduces herself as Kahutia Te Rangi. Believing that he will 
nally get to meet the whale rider again after centuries of 
eparation, the whale grows excited, stops wishing for 

eath, and offers Kahu one more ride. The imagery in this 
passage comes directly from the original myth, including the 
human comforting the whale after tragedy, the whale’s skin 
F 
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ippling in delight, and the handholds that enable the whale 
ider to climb. Kahu knows exactly what to do, as if by 
instinct or ancestral knowledge. Thus, while the full extent 
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of Kahu’s powers aren't clear until the very end of the novel, 
this passage offers the careful reader a first clear sign that 
she will reenact the whale rider legend. 


Winter: Chapter 18 Quotes 


@@ She was the whale rider. Astride the whale, she felt the 
sting of the surf and rain upon her face. On either side, the 
younger whales were escorting their leader through the surf. 
They broke through into deeper water. 


Related Characters: Kahu , Kahutia Te Rangi / Paikea, The 
Ancient Bull Whale 


Related Themes: @ © 


Page Number: 131 


Explanation and Analysis 


Kahu rides the ancient whale out to sea, reenacting the 
legend of her whale rider ancestor Kahutia Te Rangi and 
saving both the whale’s herd and her own community in the 
process. Riding on his back, she faces the harsh 
elements—which serve as a reminder that, despite her 
special powers, she is still mortal. In this respect, she is 
unlike Kahutia Te Rangi, the man for whom she was named. 
She likely wouldn't survive a journey across the Pacific. And 
on amore practical note, she’s also needed in Whangara, 
where she will eventually become chief. 


These conflicting elements of Kahu’s journey raise 
important questions about how, exactly, she relates to 
Kahutia Te Rangi. The first line in this passage, “She was the 
whale rider,’ seems to suggest that she is her ancestor. But 
her people know that Kahutia Te Rangi has been gone for 
centuries, and she clearly doesn’t have all of his powers or 
wisdom. On the other end of the spectrum, maybe their 
relationship is purely metaphorical: perhaps she takes after 
Kahutia Te Rangi as a kind of role model, or perhaps their 
only association is the ancient whale’s belief that she is him. 
But Kahu’s powers are clearly no metaphor. In the middle, 
she could be a reincarnation or avatar of him—his spirit ina 
different body. This may seem more plausible, yet she is still 
very much an eight-year-old girl, and nothing in the novel 
uggests that this kind of reincarnation occurs in Maori 
religion. The whales finally resolve this question in the next 


Yn 


blessing he saved for posterity. This explains why she has 
some—but not all—of his powers. 


Y 


chapter by identifying Kahu as Kahutia Te Rangi’s last spear, 


e@ Which of the boys?” he gasped in grief. “Which of the—” 


Nanny Flowers was pointing out to sea. Her face was filled with 
emotion as she cried out to Kahu. The old man understood. He 
raised his arms as if to claw down the sky upon him. 


Related Characters: Rawiri , Koro Apirana (speaker), Kahu, 
Nanny Flowers, The Ancient Bull Whale 


Related Themes: (© © 


Page Number: 133 


Explanation and Analysis 


From the beach, Koro Apirana, Nanny Flowers, and most of 
the rest of Whangara’s people watch a small figure mount 
the ancient whale and ride him away to the open 
ocean—and to safety. But at this distance, they can’t make 
out who exactly this small figure is. Nanny Flowers has seen 
Kahu’s powers appear and evolve over the course of the 
novel, so she instinctively knows that it was Kahu. 


But Koro Apirana has paid Kahu virtually no attention: for 
all eight years of her life so far, he has seen her as a curse 
and annoyance, and he ignored her as a result. This means 
that he hasn't noticed her special abilities or peculiar 
connection with whales. Instead, he assumes that it must be 
one of the village's boys—and particularly one of the cohort 
that he is training to eventually take over the chieftainship. 
t takes Nanny Flowers calling out Kahu’s name for him to 
connect the dots. Put differently, his sexism runs so deep 
that he struggles to believe the evidence right in front of 
him. It’s easier for him to believe that the ancient whale 
from the Kahutia Te Rangi story has come to Whangara 
than to realize that it’s his great-granddaughter Kahu who is 
riding him away—and saving their community in the 
process. 


Epilogue: Chapter 20 Quotes 
@@ “You're right, dear, you're right.’ 
“lm always right, you old paka, and—” 


Suddenly Kahu gave a long sigh. Her eyebrows began to knit as 
if she was thinking of something. 


“You two are always arguing,’ she breathed. 


Related Characters: Kahu , Koro Apirana, Nanny Flowers 
(speaker), The Ancient Bull Whale 


Related Themes: © 
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Page Number: 146 


Explanation and Analysis 


Nanny Flowers and Kahu wake up next to each other in the 


hospital: Nanny Flowers 


collapsed in shock after Kahu rode 


the ancient whale away, and after the whales realized that 


Kahu must return to Wh 


angara to lead her people, they left 


her floating in the ocean, in a conspicuous spot close to the 
shore. She’s been in a coma, but here, she wakes up to the 
bitter sound of Koro Apirana and Nanny Flowers’s endless 
bickering. The comic relief in her line reflects how the 


danger has passed, the d 


rama is over, and the novel will 


soon reach a peaceable conclusion. Of course, she also 


points out an important truth: even when Koro Apirana and 
anny Flowers finally agree on something, they can’t stop 
arguing, as though out of habit. Her deeper, more optimistic 
point is that their love has always been strong and 
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Koro Apirana calls “the original oneness of the world.” Thus, 
both species see that the proper order of the world has 
been restored. Just as the Maori rejoice at knowing that the 
whales are safe and sound, the herd rejoices at the 
knowledge that Kahu is back in Whangara, preparing to lead 
her tribe forward into the twenty-first century—without 
losing the ancestral traditions of their past. 


Epilogue: Chapter 21 Quotes 
@@ “| fell off the whale. If | were a boy, | would have held on 
tight. I’m sorry, Paka, I’m not a boy.” 


The old man cradled Kahu in his arms, partly because of 
emotion and partly because he didn’t want those big ears out 
there to hear their big chief crying. 


“You're the best great-grandchild in the whole wide world,’ he 
said. “Boy or girl, it doesn’t matter.’ 


uncompromising, no matter how many times they quarrel 
over nothing, or how many times Nanny Flowers threatens 
Koro Apirana with divorce. 


e@ ‘Very well,” the ancient bull whale said. “Then let everyone live, 


and let the partnership between land and sea, whales and all 
humankind, also remain.” 


And the whale herd sang their gladness that the tribe would also 
live, because they knew that the girl would need to be carefully 
taught before she could claim the place for her people in the world. 


Related Characters: The Ancient Bull Whale (speaker), 
Kahu 


Related Themes: @ © 
Related Symbols: (=) 


Page Number: 147 


Explanation and Analysis 


After Kahu wakes up in the hospital, the reader gets this last 
glimpse of the whale herd and its fate. Much like the Apirana 
family’s tribe in Whangara, the herd has earned a new lease 
on life through the novel’s events. Above all, this is because 
the ancient whale’s adventure with Kahu has shown him 
that contact between humans and whales is still possible, a 
realization that cured his sorrow and motivated him to 
continue leading his herd onward on its migrations. 


“Really, Paka?” Kahu gasped. 


Related Characters: Kahu , Rawiri , Koro Apirana (speaker), 
The Ancient Bull Whale 


Related Themes: © 


Page Number: 149 


Explanation and Analysis 


By the end of the novel, Koro Apirana has seen Kahu’s 
powers and no longer believes that her gender can, should, 
or will prevent her from leading their tribe in the future. But 
she doesn’t know this yet, and since she has unwittingly 
adopted many of Koro Apirana’s misogynist prejudices, this 
is one of the first things she says when she wakes up in the 
hospital. She blames herself for falling short instead of 
recognizing how extraordinary her powers are, and she is 
genuinely astonished when he offers her praise and 
affection for the first time ever. There’s even a hint of 
dramatic irony here: Kahu likely would have died if she had 
kept riding the ancient whale much longer, and she doesn't 
realize that the ancient whale actually kicked her off his 
back intentionally, to save her life. |himaera’s message is in 
no way ambiguous: people shouldn't defend sexism on the 
grounds of tradition, and one of sexism’s most harmful 
features is that it teaches its victims to blame themselves 
for a patriarchal society's shortcomings. 


The ancient whale’s partnership with Kahu has reaffirmed 
the eternal “partnership” between different species and 
realms of the earth—the same deep interconnection that 
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@@ Kahu looked at Koro Apirana, her eyes shining. 


“Oh, Paka, can’t you hear them? I’ve been listening to them for 
ages now. Oh, Paka, and the whales are still singing,’ she said. 
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Related Characters: Kahu , Rawiri (speaker), The Ancient in the many scenes when she stares out at the ocean, 
Bull Whale murmuring and moaning to herself: she was talking to the 
whales. Arguably, the chapters on the herd’s migration may 
Related Themes: (©) © even be a direct transcription of what Kahu was hearing. 
ext and more troublingly, Kahu’s voice and inviting energy 
Related Symbols: (=) might explain why the ancient whale felt compelled to come 
to Whangara—or even why so many whales beached 
Page Number: 150 themselves in the area. 
Lastly and most significantly, Kahu’s ability to speak with 


Explanation and Analysis 
whales means that an important prophecy has been fulfilled. 


Koro Apirana argues that the first key indication of the 
Maori people’s path toward decline was humans losing their 
ability to communicate with whales, which are like their 
spiritual sister species. Kahu’s reestablishing this 
communication is a clear sign that the Maori are reversing 
this decline—and can look forward to a brighter future. 


In the novel's closing lines, Kahu reveals that she has been 
talking to whales throughout the whole book, likely since 
infancy. Some readers may find this revelation shocking. 
While others may find it obvious. Regardless, it is significant 
because it enables readers to reinterpret many crucial 
moments in the novel. 


Most immediately, readers now know what Kahu was doing 
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SUMMARY AND ANALYSIS 


The color-coded icons under each analysis entry make it easy to track where the themes occur most prominently throughout the 
work. Each icon corresponds to one of the themes explained in the Themes section of this LitChart. 


PROLOGUE: CHAPTER 1 


Before humans, New Zealand’s earth and sea were full of color, 
noise, and local animals. When the Ancients visited in canoes, 
everything in the world rejoiced. One day, an ancient whale 
with a sacred tattoo on its head erupted from the ocean's 
depths, bearing “the gift of the Gods” on its back: a man 
(Kahutia Te Rangi / Paikea). The man threw spears that turned 
into different animals, like pigeons and eels, and he announced, 
“karanga mai [call me].’ He prayed for his last spear, which kept 
flying for a thousand years, until humans really needed it. The 
chapter ends with a Maori ritual chant: “Hui e, haumi e, taiki e. / 
Let it be done” 


SPRING: CHAPTER 2 


After migrating across the Southern Ocean to their breeding 
grounds, a herd of whales sings songs and waits for its young to 
grow. An ancient bull whale remembers how, when he was 
young, a group of sharks killed his mother. A flute-playing 
human took him in, becoming his master. The whale remembers 
hearing the human's songs, approaching him, and embracing 
him. He lets out a nostalgic cry. This scares the women of the 
herd, who know he’s thinking about returning to New Zealand. 
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Ihimaera starts at the beginning, with the origin story of the Maori 
community to which he and his novel’s characters belong. 
Throughout the book, readers will see this story's motifs and 
metaphors recur in the present day. A new whale rider will take on 
Kahutia Te Rangi’s spirit and save the Maori people; the ancient 
whale, the call of “karanga mai,” the vision of a harmonious 
prehistoric world, and the story of the last spear will all return to 
shape the plot. By bringing this legend into a contemporary family’s 
life, Ihimaera underlines tradition’s enduring relevance for Maori 
people, whether considered as their cultural heritage, an 
interpretive tool for understanding one’s place in the world, a guide 
to living ethically in an age of ecological crisis, or a historical 
explanation for the settlement of New Zealand. 


© © 


Ihimaera now reconsiders the whale rider legend from the 
perspective of the whale, who will turn out to play a crucial role in 
the novel. Indeed, each section (Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter) 
starts with a chapter on the whale and his herd, which will 
eventually cross paths with the book’s human protagonists. By 
narrating from the whales’ perspective, Ihimaera reminds his 
readers that humankind’s inability to communicate with animals 
doesn't mean that animals don’t have rich, internal lives. Indeed, the 
whale’s tragic nostalgia for Paikea reflects how, over the centuries, 
humans have lost their special bond with animals (and nature as a 
whole). And in addition to bridging the human and animal worlds, 
the whale also bridges the contemporary world with the world of 
ancient legend. By establishing this connection, Ihimaera asks his 
readers to take the traditional Maori worldview seriously and see 
such legends not as mere fictional parables but as actual historical 
fact. 


© © 
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SPRING: CHAPTER 3 


The narrator, 16-year-old Rawiri, learns that his brother 
Porourangi and sister-in-law Rehua just had a daughter, Kahu. 
His grandfather Koro Apirana, the chief in their village of 
Whangara, is distraught. Koro Apirana’s wife, Nanny Flowers, 
cries and reassures her son on the phone. Koro Apirana takes 
his rowboat out to the bay, where he broods and pretends not 
to hear Nanny Flowers shouting to him. She chases him all 
afternoon in Rawiri’s motorized dinghy. 


Koro Apirana is angry because in Maori tradition, the chief’s 
eldest son inherits the title—but it will fall to Kahu unless 
Porourangi and Rehua have a son. Even eight years later, Koro 
Apirana and Nanny Flowers are still arguing about Kahu. Nanny 
Flowers calls herself the household’s real chief and points out 
that one of her female ancestors was a chief. She half-threatens 
to divorce Koro Apirana and go live with her ex-boyfriend. 


SPRING: CHAPTER 4 


Koro Apirana also blames Nanny Flowers for choosing the 
name Kahu, which makes him furious because it’s short for the 
village’s male founder, Kahutia Te Rangi. He finds this 
disrespectful, but he constantly thinks Nanny Flowers 
disrespects him, particularly when she talks about her own 
tribe and her ancestor Muriwai. Muriwai was a woman who 
saved her people from a shipwreck by praying, becoming a man, 
and piloting their canoe. 


Nanny Flowers tells Rawiri—but not Koro Apirana—that Rehua 
chose the name Kahu. Her labor was difficult, and Rehua 
thought she might die. She is from Nanny Flowers’s tribe, so 
she chose a name that would link the child to her husband's 
tribe, too. 
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After exploring the novel's central ideas from the perspective of 
Maori tradition and the natural world, Ihimaera now introduces his 
main characters and the succession crisis that will form the basis for 
the plot. Koro Apirana’s exaggerated reaction to Kahu’s birth shows 
how seriously he takes his role as chief, but it also raises the 
question of whether his traditional beliefs are really compatible with 
modern gender equality. The narrator, Rawiri, examines this crisis in 
a relatively objective way because he is neither directly involved in it 
nor particularly opinionated about it. (He is still young and, like 
many of his people, still learning about and making sense of his 
Maori culture. 


060 


Through Koro Apirana and Nanny Flowers’s argument, Ihimaera 
asks what it would mean for the Maori to update their traditions. Is 
traditional Maori patriarchy still desirable, and is it compatible with 
modern society? Koro Apirana seems to think that, without a male 
heir, his people will lose their way and maybe even cease to be 
Maori. In contrast, Nanny Flowers points out that chieftainship is 
not the same thing as true power in the family and 
community—which women have always wielded. Her threat of 
divorce may be empty, but it serves to remind Koro Apirana that she 
does have some power, even if he refuses to see it. 
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Koro Apirana finds Kahu’s name distasteful because it directly links 
her to the same tradition of hereditary male leadership that he 
represents. Again, he considers gender equality a form of disrespect, 
even when it’s rooted in Maori tradition (like the story of Muriwai). 
This suggests that his desire for male dominance may be more 
about misogyny than tradition. 
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Koro Apirana is angry at Nanny Flowers because he thinks that she 
chose Kahu’s name specifically to defy him. In reality, Kahu’s 
mother Rehua chose the name, and she did so not to provoke Koro 
Apirana but rather to solidify her daughter's link to him. It’s 
noteworthy that Nanny Flowers doesn’t tell Koro Apirana the truth. 
Perhaps she wants to protect Rehua or the people of her tribe; or 
perhaps she thinks that defending Kahu’s name is more important 
than identifying who chose it. 
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Rehua wants Kahu’s umbilical cord buried in Whangara. But 
Koro Apirana refuses to help, so Rawiri takes Nanny Flowers 
on his motorcycle to the airport, where they get the umbilical 
cord from an aunt. Nanny Flowers and the aunt cry. Back in the 
village, Nanny Flowers buries Kahu’s umbilical cord near a 
statue of Kahutia Te Rangi riding a whale. She tells Rawiri and 
the other men present that they are the guardians of Kahu’s 
secret, but later, she whispers that Kahu will change Koro 
Apirana’s mind when she grows up. Looking at the statue of 
Kahutia Te Rangi in the moonlight, Rawiri sees a flying spear 
and hears a whale’s song. The chapter ends with the chant, 
“Hui e, haumi e, taiki e. / Let it be done.’ 


SUMMER: CHAPTER 5 


The herd of whales from Chapter 2 follows its leader across the 
Pacific. During their migration, the young males watch out for 
humans, whales’ main predator. The ancient chief whale 
solemnly remembers his human master, who learned to ride 
him. The guards notice humans nearby, and the herd goes into 
hiding. 


SUMMER: CHAPTER 6 


When Kahu is three months old, her mother Rehua dies. 
Rehua’s mother wants to raise Kahu; Porourangi and Koro 
Apirana agree, but Nanny Flowers objects. Still, she remarks 
that Kahu’s birth cord and genealogy will inevitably bring her 
back to Whangara. 


Whangara’s people descend from Kahutia Te Rangi, who 
traveled from the ancestral homeland of Hawaiki to the North 
Island of New Zealand on the back of a whale (the ancient 
whale). He threw spears that brought life to the island, married 
a local woman, and then founded and served as the chief of 
Whangara. Generations later, his descendants Koro Apirana 
and Porourangi will become chiefs—but it’s not clear what will 
happen to Porourangi’s daughter Kahu. 
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The umbilical cord represents Kahu’s ties to her ancestors, and 
burying it is an important Maori tradition. But Koro Apirana refuses 
to participate because he doesn’t want to recognize her as his 
legitimate descendant (and the legitimate heir to the chieftainship). 
But Nanny Flowers insists that Kahu deserves the same dignity as a 
male child. This passage especially highlights the connection 
between Kahu and Kahutia Te Rangi, her ancestor and namesake. 
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The ancient whale’s efforts to protect his herd parallel Koro 
Apirana’s fight to save his people and culture. Both are wise, aging 
leaders who feel that changing social and environmental conditions 
put their communities at risk. Yet it’s also telling that the whales 
view humans as a threat, even though they once worked together in 
Kahutia Te Rangi’s time. This change suggests that, over the 
centuries, people have lost track of their fundamental connection to 
the natural world. Koro Apirana will further elaborate on this idea in 
later chapters. 
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Rehua’s tragic death means that she will not give birth to a son, and 
Koro Apirana probably won't get the male chief he wants. Nanny 
Flowers’s comment about Kahu’s birth cord seems to foreshadow 
events that will occur later in the novel. Notably, Nanny Flowers 
buried the birth cord, so if this ritual really foreshadows Kahu's 
return, then that is due above all to Nanny Flowers's foresight. Thus, 
even while Koro Apirana insists that men alone should wield power, 
his wife is really the one who saves their people. 
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Ihimaera explicitly connects the origin story from the Prologue to 
the drama surrounding Kahu’s birth. Koro Apirana’s authority is 
based on his direct relationship to Kahutia Te Rangi through the 
male bloodline. This may help readers understand why he sees 
Kahu's birth as a threat: she would break a centuries-long tradition 
of male chieftainship. As Whangara’s people are already losing their 
Maori roots and facing an identity crisis, Kahu could be the straw 
that breaks the camel’s back. On the other hand, perhaps a woman 
leader is exactly what Whangara needs. 
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When Kahu is almost two, she comes to Whangara for summer 
holidays and grows very attached to Koro Apirana. But he 
doesn't love her back because the idea that she could become 
chief frightens him. She surprises the family twice on this trip: 
first, she turns out to love Maori food, like fermented corn. The 
second surprise happens when Koro Apirana calls all the men 
to a tribal meeting to explain that he will start holding classes 
on Maori language and tradition. He describes how he bit the 
big toe of his mentor, a priest, as part of a ritual to receive the 
man’s powers. But Kahu has snuck into the room, and she 
suddenly bites Koro Apirana’s toe. Rawiri and his friends find 
this hilarious, but Koro Apirana doesn't. 


SUMMER: CHAPTER 7 


Kahu returns to Whanghara a year later. All she wants to do is 
see Koro Apirana, whom Nanny Flowers calls a “paka” (bugger). 
Koro Apirana is returning from a meeting in the capital, and the 
family picks him up at the bus station. Kahu embraces him and 
calls him “paka.” (She never stops using this nickname.) 


Koro Apirana is a well-known but widely feared activist. Rawiri 
and his friends call him “Super Maori” (after Superman). His 
meeting was about building preschools based on the model of 
his language school. Curiously, Kahu starts sneaking into his 
classes at this school (which Rawiri attends). One lesson is 
about whales: in Maori mythology, the gods wanted to put 
sharks and whales in lakes but agreed to let them live in the 
ocean instead. Out of gratitude, whales started helping humans 
who got lost at sea. One such whale brought a major Maori 
ancestor, Paikea, to Whangara. But over time, humans forgot 
how to talk to whales and even started killing them. 
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Kahu's behavior suggests that she already has a deep connection to 
Maori culture, which is more unusual than it sounds. Namely, 
readers should remember that the New Zealand government spent 
acentury trying to eradicate Maori people by assimilating them into 
white society, and so even Rawiri and his peers are only starting to 
learn about their own culture. But Kahu seems to understand it by 
instinct. When she bites Koro Apirana’s toe, she reenacts the 
ceremony that gave him his special chiefly powers. This strongly 
suggests that she is destined to inherit his role as chief—but this 
implication seriously bothers Koro Apirana because it challenges his 
male supremacist beliefs. 
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“Paka” is Kahu’s first word in Maori—and may even be her first word 
of all. But she uses it as a term of endearment when it’s really an 
insult. This scene’s humor depends on Koro Apirana’s impotence: 
the more he seeks to control everything in his family, the less he 
actually controls. Kahu defies his wishes and mirrors Nanny 
Flowers’s language instead of Koro Apirana’s, even though she is too 
young to understand her own words. 
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Rawiri deeply respects Koro Apirana because, despite his sexism 
and grumpiness, he has dedicated his life to rebuilding Maori society 
after a century of colonialism devastated it. Today, historians call 
this movement the Maori Renaissance and celebrate New Zealand's 
Maori preschools as one of the most successful language revival 
policies ever. In his speech, Koro Apirana explains the special, 
ancestral connection between humans and whales, then uses the 
deterioration of this relationship as a metaphor to explain what has 
gone wrong in Maori culture. Namely, by accepting the Western 
view that humans are inherently superior to animals, plants, and the 
natural world, the Maori have cut off their connection to that world. 
According to this theory, Paikea’s journey on the whale would be 
impossible today because the Maori people have broken the age-old 
trust between themselves and whales. (In Chapter 5, the whales’ 
perspective confirmed this.) But this also means that, if someone 
can reestablish this long-lost connection, they would help restore 
the Maori to their lost glory. 
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That night after class, Nanny Flowers holds the crying Kahu. 
She asks Rawiri what happened and tells him to take care of 
Kahu for a few hours. He is supposed to go to the movies with 
some friends and a date, but his date cancels when he calls to 
explain that Kahu is with him. He brings Kahu to the theater 
anyway. The movie is about whale hunting. Kahu sleeps 
through most of it but wakes up at the end, as a whale is dying 
tragically onscreen. She cries uncontrollably. Rawiri, his friends, 
and Kahu go to the beach, then return home. 


At home, Nanny Flowers dramatically announces that she is 
really divorcing Koro Apirana, who has to sleep in Rawiri’s 
room. When she learns that Rawiri took Kahu to the movies 
and the beach, she smacks him. That night, Rawiri tries to wake 
Koro Apirana because he suddenly remembers something that 
happened on the beach: when a pod of killer whales passed in 
the distance, Kahu made whale noises that sounded just like 
the movie. She seemed to be warning them, and they dived as 
though to avoid danger. “Hui e, haumi e, taiki e,” the chapter 
ends, “Let it be done” 


SUMMER: CHAPTER 8 


When Kahu returns to Whangara the next summer, Koro 
Apirana isn’t nasty to her anymore—he’s just indifferent. He has 
found some distant relatives who might be able to serve as 
chief, and he hopes that Porourangi could still have a son with 
Ana, his new girlfriend. Meanwhile, Kahu starts going 
everywhere with Rawiri—including to shear sheep, which is his 
summer job. Nanny Flowers gets mad at him over this (and 
almost everything else). She also keeps criticizing Koro Apirana 
for excluding women from his classes, which Kahu keeps spying 
in on from the doorway. 
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Kahu's reactions show that she feels a special connection to whales. 
This fact has several important implications for the novel as a 
whole. It deepens the parallel between Kahu and Kahutia Te Rangi, 
for instance, and it may help readers predict how the whale herd will 
fit into the novel's overall plot. But above all, it suggests that Kahu 
may have the power to repair the lost connection between humans 
and whales, which Koro Apirana was lamenting just a few pages 
before. 
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Even though sexism prevents her from exercising power in public 
life, Nanny Flowers continues to rule over her family—including her 
husband, the chief—in private. Kahu’s behavior on the beach again 
shows that she is not an ordinary child; when the whales dive in 
response to her call, this suggests that she isn't just imitating them, 
but actually talking with them. Koro Apirana has just given a speech 
about humans tragically losing the ability to communicate with 
whales, so Kahu’s ability to talk with them indicates that she is not 
just a precocious child but a whole new kind of human—one capable 
of reversing the Maori people's cultural decline by restoring their 
connection to nature. Unfortunately, Koro Apirana is the only 
person who doesn’t seem to recognize this. 
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Koro Apirana cares far more about the chieftainship than his own 
family, but only because he thinks his community's survival depends 
on maintaining a tradition of male leadership. Meanwhile, Nanny 
Flowers’s exasperated reaction suggests that this isn’t the first time 
she has voiced her concerns and been ignored. Indeed, she 
repeatedly grows frustrated with everyone—including Rawiri—in 
part because of the way she has been shut out of power and 
influence. 
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But Kahu can’t eavesdrop when Koro Apirana takes the school 
out to sea for a lesson on sustainable fishing traditions and the 
effects of overfishing. When a whale sounds in the distance, 
Koro Apirana laments how few of them are left these days. 
Back in the meetinghouse, he admits that, as a child, he used to 
go whaling with his uncle. He remembers marveling at the 
whales’ beauty and might, only to watch them get harpooned, 
bled out, and cut apart. At this point, Rawiri finds Kahu hiding in 
the doorway and tells her to leave. But instead, she runs inside, 
screaming. Koro Apirana yells at her to leave, picks her up, and 
tosses her out the door. 


After this incident, Kahu cries all day and night. Nanny Flowers 
sleeps in her room to try comforting her, but they are both 
gone in the morning. Rawiri finds Kahu standing on the beach, 
gazing out at a pod of whales. 


AUTUMN: CHAPTER 9 


One narrative voice describes a carving of Paikea / Kahutia Te 
Rangi. Then, another describes the herd of whales from before, 
which is waiting motionless between the island Hawaiki above 
and a protective sea trench below. The ancient whale hesitates 
to lead them on. Seven of the herd’s calves recently died ina 
tidal wave, and he’s still grieving. He also worries that there 
might be dangerous radiation in the trench, and he can't stop 
reminiscing about learning to travel under his human master in 
these same waters. He decides that the normal route is no 
longer safe and leads his herd toward Antarctica instead. 
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Koro Apirana uses his dark past in whaling and his change of heart 
as a metaphor for how the Maori people have followed the lead of 
white settlers and started exploiting nature instead of living in 
harmony with it. This harmony doesn’t mean leaving nature alone, 
but rather using its resources at a sustainable level so that they 
don’t deteriorate over time. The novel’s whale characters and the 
story of Paikea the whale rider suggest that Koro Apirana betrayed 
not just the world, but also himself and his people. And Kahu’s 
reaction again suggests that whales have some special significance 
for her—which may be related to her prospects of eventually 
becoming chief. 
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Rawiri gets another glimpse into Kahu’s inner life. First, she does 
truly value Koro Apirana’s approval, even though she pretends not 
to. Second, the whales seem to heal Kahu’s grief in a way that 
Nanny Flowers cannot, despite her best efforts. This further shows 
that Kahu has a special connection with them. 


Much like Koro Apirana, the ancient whale faces a serious 
leadership dilemma and feels that he is not up to the challenge. One 
of the new dangers his herd faces, radiation, reflects humans’ 
damaging human impact on the environment and indifference to 
other beings. It's also noteworthy that the herd is departing 
Hawaiki, the Maori homeland, because this means that they will be 
reenacting the whale’s original journey with Paikea. The ancient 
whale’s decision to take a new route for the first time foreshadows 
the new ground that the people of Whangara will have to break in 
order to keep their community alive, too. Lastly, |himaera’s decision 
to portray Hawaiki as a real place is significant. He again brings 
element of Maori creation stories into the present day to show that 
what mainstream society views as fictional myth is, to the Maori 
people, simply their history. (Readers might ask why we don't do the 
same for events like Captain Cook’s voyages. 
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The next summer, Rawiri decides to move to Australia. He goes 
to stay with his cousin Kingi in Sydney, and he’s surprised to see 
other Maori people all over. The big city’s energy is intoxicating, 
and he parties with other cousins, who ask about the family 
back home. He gets a job and finds a roommate, Jeff, who's 
from Papua New Guinea. He teases Jeff by insinuating that 
Kahu is their age and would be interested in him. About a year 
later, Porourangi calls Rawiri to announce that he’s marrying 
Ana and update him on Kahu’s life. Jeff realizes that Rawiri has 
pulled a trick on him. When Jeff’s family calls to tell him to go 
home and help run the coffee plantation, he asks if Rawiri 
wants to join. Rawiri agrees, but he knows that this will mean 
missing his family even more. 


AUTUMN: CHAPTER 11 


At Jeff's family’s coffee plantation, Jeff's mother, Clara, is 
uncomfortable with Rawiri being Maori. Jeff’s father, Tom, 
works hard to manage his plantation, even though he can’t walk 
or see due to Parkinsons. Jeff does whatever his father can’t, 
and Rawiri helps wherever he’s told to. It’s difficult to grow 
anything at all in Papua New Guinea’s perilous tropical 
highlands. But Rawiri also learns how the Papua New Guinea 
government tries to unite hundreds of different tribes around a 
single national identity. This helps him understand what 
happened to Maori people, and how they can fight for their 
rights and identity in a mostly white country. 


Porourangi writes Rawiri letters to keep him up to date on the 
family. He writes that Koro Apirana is opening new schools and 
still looking for a boy who can replace Kahu as chief. In another, 
he reveals that Kahu, now six, is returning to live with the family 
in Whangara. (But Koro Apirana still doesn’t love her.) Later, he 
writes about the importance of revitalizing Maori culture and 
the wisdom that Koro Apirana imparts in his classes. 
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Rawiri’s move to Australia has nothing to do with the drama over 
the chieftainship; rather, he just wants to explore and broaden his 
perspective as he comes of age. His travels create an interlude in the 
novel, underline his special connection with his family (which 
contrasts with his cousins’), and enable Ihimaera to explore Maori 
people's place in the broader world, where other indigenous peoples 
are fighting similar battles for autonomy, recognition, and dignity. 
Indeed, Rawiri is used to living in a supportive, tight-knit Maori 
community. But in Sydney, he learns that many Maori people aren't 
lucky enough to grow up ina traditional environment—yet they face 
the same prejudice, poverty, and criminalization in everyday life. In 
this way, Rawiri’s time in Australia presents him with a major life 
dilemma: would he rather live a modern, assimilated life in one of 
the big cities, or a traditional life back home in Whangara? Through 
his travels, he grows even more deeply grateful for his family—even 
if he won't return to see them for a few more years. 
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Papua New Guinea is a diverse, mostly indigenous country that has 
only recently won its independence from the British and Australia. It 
is also desperately poor, and Jeff and his family are white settlers 
who moved there to profit off the cheap land and labor. On their 
plantation, nothing seems to have changed at all since the colonial 
era. It’s clear why Rawiri finds this unsettling: he’s participating in 
the same kind of exploitation that has devastated his own people 
for more than a century. Yet if Papua New Guinea reminds him of 
home in some ways, it sharply contrasts with it in others. As Rawiri 
points out, native Papua New Guineans belong to hundreds of 
different ethnic groups, mostly still live in their traditional 
communities, and have full political rights. Meanwhile, indigenous 
New Zealanders are almost all Maori, but they have largely 
forgotten their language and traditions after a century of 
government policies that tried to eradicate them through 
assimilation. 
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Porourangi’s letters show that life continues as usual in Whangara 
while Rawiri is gone, and they are also a foreshadowing device. They 
indicate that, when Rawiri inevitably returns, he will be closer to 
Kahu than ever before, but the chieftainship question still won't be 
resolved. Readers might wonder whether all he has learned living 
abroad may help him solve his family’s conflicts. 
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After a year and a half at the plantation, Jeff and Rawiri go ona 
trip. Jeff says that Rawiri seems homesick. He does, especially 
because Jeff’s parents (Clara and Tom) are ostracizing him 
more and more for being Maori. Back on the plantation, Rawiri 
gets a letter from Porourangi, who reports that Ana is 
pregnant. 


Rawiri finally decides to go home after three things happen: 
first, he overhears family friends comparing him to a dog at a 
party. Second, Jeff hits and kills one of their native workers 
while driving one night. Rawiri gets out to check on the man, 
but Jeff, Clara, and Tom are more afraid than concerned, so 
they keep driving and leave Rawiri behind. And finally, 
Porourangi writes that his new child is also a daughter, and he 
ncludes a letter from seven-year-old Kahu, who says she 
misses Rawiri and is leading Maori cultural events at school. 
Rawiri flies home the next month. On the flight, he sees the 
outline of a whale in the clouds. The chapter ends with the 
chant, “Hui e, haumi e, taiki e. / Let it be done?’ 


AUTUMN: CHAPTER 12 


Back in Whangara, Nanny Flowers makes fun of Rawiri for 
spending so long away. Then, seven-year-old Kahu gives hima 
big hug and tells him about school and her baby sister. Kahu 
takes Rawiri to the shed where his motorbike is parked, and he 
breaks down in tears. That evening, Porourangi and Ana arrive 
with their new baby, Putiputi, and everyone celebrates Rawiri’s 
return with a lively feast. Porourangi admits that Koro Apirana 
is still looking for a male heir, and the next day, Rawiri notices 
that he still ignores Kahu when she approaches him. Nanny 
Flowers compares Kahu to her cousin Mihi, a powerful female 
chief who forced men to respect her. Rawiri watches Koro 
Apirana go to the school with a group of seven boys—potential 
heirs—and turn Kahu away when she tries to follow. 
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Papua New Guinea may show Rawiri how far the Maori must come 
politically and culturally, but meeting Jeff's family shows him how 
lucky he was to grow up with his big, loving, traditional family in 
Whangara. Not only is Jeff's family neither close nor warm to one 
another, but he also sees how difficult it would be to navigate white- 
dominated environments as a Maori man. On another note, Ana's 
pregnancy means that Koro Apirana might have a new heir—if her 
child is a son. 
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The first two events remind Rawiri that, no matter how idyllic it may 
look on the surface, his new life in Papua New Guinea depends on 
violence, exploitation, and racism against native people like himself. 
Thus, his travels have given him a glimpse of both New Zealand's 
past and its future: the oppression his people once suffered and the 
political power they could soon wield. He recognizes that, even if 
Jeff treats him as an equal and a friend to his face, Jeff also believes 
in a racial hierarchy that values their lives differently, and he is not 
interested in standing up to it. In other words, Jeff is emphatically 
not Rawiri’s family—which makes the prospect of returning to his 
real one all the more enticing. After all, Rawiri loves Kahu more than 
anyone else in the world, and his new niece’s birth means that the 
line of chiefly succession is still unclear. 
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Rawiri’s homecoming shows how deeply his family loves him—even 
if he’s never the center of attention because he’s personally removed 
from most of the family drama. Travel has given him the time and 
space he needed to reevaluate his upbringing and set new goals for 
adult life. But he has clearly realized that his future lies back home 
in Whangara and decided that his duties to his family and 
community matter the most. Above all, he sees himself as 
responsible for supporting his brother through the stresses of 
chieftainship and helping to heal Kahu and Koro Apirana’s broken 
relationship. As the family’s basic dynamics clearly haven't changed 
while he was away, he may be the only one who can reestablish 
harmony. 
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Rawiri starts working in a local lumberyard, and some days, he 
gives Kahu a ride back from school on his way home. One day, 
she tells him she wishes she were a boy, because then Koro 
Apirana would love her. She sends out invitations to her school 
graduation. Nanny Flowers attends the ceremony in a gaudy 
outfit, with the seat next to her empty because Koro Apirana 
never shows up. Kahu sings, performs gymnastics, and dances 
with her classmates. Then, she gives a speech in Maori, which is 
all about her love and respect for Koro Apirana. The family 
cheers her on, overwhelmed by pride for her accomplishments 
and sorrow that Koro Apirana does not recognize them. On the 
way home, Kahu says it’s okay that Koro Apirana didn’t attend, 
because “it’s not [his] fault [...] that I’m a girl” 


AUTUMN: CHAPTER 13 


Two weeks later, Koro Apirana takes his young potential chiefs 
to sea, tosses a rock in the water, and dares them to retrieve 
it—but they fail. Back at home, he locks himself in his room and 
cries. Kahu worries about him, and the next morning, she and 
Nanny Flowers accompany Rawiri out to sea on his dinghy. 
Rawiri shows them where Koro Apirana threw the rock, and 
Kahu suddenly dives overboard to look for it. 


Concerned, Nanny Flowers sends Rawiri after Kahu. He 
struggles in the waves but notices Kahu swimming calmly at the 
ocean floor. Nanny Flowers jumps in, too, terrified that she will 
lose Kahu. A pod of dolphins approaches Kahu and she mounts 
one, which takes her to another part of the reef. She picks up 
the rock off the ocean floor, swims to the surface, and gives it to 
Nanny Flowers, who insists that they must not tell Koro 
Apirana what Kahu did because “he’s not ready yet.’ The 
chapter ends with: “Hui e, haumi e, taiki e. / Let it be done.” 


WINTER: CHAPTER 14 


With a thunderous sound, the whale rider and his whale “burst 
through the sea” near Whangara, where they have arrived after 
a long journey from Hawaiki. The whale starts to miss his 
master, who builds a life and starts a family on land. One day, 
the rider returns to the whale for a final ride but then tells the 
whale to return home. The whale is permanently heartbroken. 
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Kahu's comments suggest that she has started to internalize Koro 
Apirana’'s sexism and blame herself for his rejection. In turn, this 
process shows how women who grow up in patriarchal societies can 
learn to simply accept male domination as a norm. Fortunately, the 
rest of the family takes Kahu's side and sees Koro Apirana’s 
behavior as unacceptable. Kahu’s event at school shows not only 
her varied talents, but also her understanding of Maori culture and 
her family’s unique legacy. Her maturity suggests that she would be 
a talented leader to her people, and her ability to forgive Koro 
Apirana’s worst behavior further suggests that she is growing up to 
be upstanding and incorruptible. 
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The young boys fail at Koro Apirana’s challenges, which suggests 
that they aren't capable of serving as chief or leading the 
community. If Kahu can succeed where they failed, this strongly 
suggests that she is destined to be chief in the future instead. It’s 
noteworthy that she tries to get the rock more out of concern for 
Koro Apirana than out of a desire to prove herself. 
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Kahu is clearly comfortable at sea: she’s a natural swimmer and has 
some kind of special rapport with the dolphins. Indeed, she rides 
them just like Kahutia Te Rangi rode the whale. (This foreshadows 
the novel’s conclusion, when she will ride a whale, too.) Yet her 
swimming is jarring to Rawiri, who considers himself her protector 
but finds himself unable to actually protect her. Nanny Flowers’s 
comment about Koro Apirana not being ready to see Kahu’s powers 
shows that she also sees Kahu as destined to be the chief. 


Some readers might find this chapter’s timeline confusing. Here, the 
ancient whale is reminiscing about his relationship with the whale 
rider centuries ago. Much like Koro Apirana, the whale yearns to 
restore the ancestral, now-broken link between humans and 
animals. The juxtaposition between Kahu riding the dolphin at the 
end of the last chapter and the description of the whale rider here 
strongly foreshadows the novel’s conclusion, in which Kahu 
becomes the second whale rider. 
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The herd of whales swims south under the Antarctic sea ice but 
eventually hits a wall. The ancient whale cries out in despair, 
and ice crashes into the sea around the herd. But then, the 
ancient whale sees the Southern Lights (Aurora Australis) 
shining through the ice, thinks of his master, and instantly 
knows which way to go. The other whales follow and accept 
that the ancient whale is leading them to sure death. 


WINTER: CHAPTER 15 


Back in Whangara, a young jogger sees a large herd of whales 
approaching the beach. Word spreads fast, and news crews 
descend on the town. Footage shot from a helicopter shows 
about 200 whales dying on the beach—and a group of men 
cutting one of them apart with a chainsaw. This infuriates the 
local Maori. 


Rawiri calls Koro Apirana and Porourangi, who are traveling on 
the South Island and report that they are trying to return to 
Whangara as soon as they can. Rawiri tells Nanny Flowers not 
to let Kahu see the news, and he picks up Koro Apirana’s boys 
and takes them to the beach, which is full of people. A white 
woman sits on a dead whale to prevent a group of men from 
cutting it up, and a local woman sends Rawiri and the boys 
down the beach to stop a different group from doing the same. 
One of the boys, Billy, cuts the tires off the men’s truck with his 
chainsaw. 


The police start harassing Rawiri and the boys but soon realize 
that they're all on the same side and send them to patrol the 
beach on their motorbikes instead. In groups of eight, the 
townspeople pour water on the crying, bleeding whales to try 
and keep them alive. They even start talking to the whales. 
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The herd faces a new, deadly challenge that calls into question the 
ancient whale's trustworthiness as a leader. Guided by instinct and 
memory, he leads his herd toward Whangara, but it isn’t clear that 
this will save them from the dangers along their migration route. 
The others decide to follow him, despite believing that they will die, 
which indicates that either their loyalty is stronger than their 
survival instinct or they think that not following the ancient whale 
would land them in an even more dangerous situation. 


While the novel never explicitly states that these whales come from 
the ancient whale’s herd, this is overwhelmingly likely, since the herd 
specifically headed for Whangara at the end of the last chapter. 
Accordingly, the other whales were right to worry that the ancient 
whale was leading them into further danger. The men with the 
chainsaw demonstrate how humans have started treating animals 
like whales as a resource to exploit for profit. After Koro Apirana’s 
speech tying the loss of Maori tradition to the evils of whaling, his 
community's response to the beached whales will clearly serve as a 
test of their commitment to their culture and the natural world that 
sustains them. 
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With Koro Apirana and Porourangi absent, Rawiri takes charge of 
important village affairs for the first time. He worries that Kahu will 
suffer if she hears about the whales because he knows how 
connected she feels to them. Yet by keeping Kahu away, Rawiri also 
loses access to her special powers and puts the whales in further 
danger. Finally, stopping the people who have come to mutilate the 
whales is an important first step, not only because it will keep more 
whales alive, but also because it will mean asserting the traditional 
Maori view of animals as peers and equals over the exploitative 
Western view of them as inferior and expendable. 
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The police routinely profile and harass Maori people, who are 
stereotyped as criminals in New Zealand, like other indigenous and 
minority groups across the world. So it surprises Rawiri that, for 
once, the police and the Maori are uniting to try and protect their 
country’s wildlife. 
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As the tide rises, the navy starts towing the whales back to 
sea—and saves 140 of them, until the tide falls and the whales 
beach themselves again because they want to stay close to the 
herd. Children come after school to help, too, but the whales 
start dying one by one. Again, rescuers return some of the 
whales to sea, only for them to come back to the beach. By 
evening, all 200 whales are dead. Back at home, Nanny Flowers 
reveals that Kahu knows what happened. Rawiri finds Kahu 
sitting atop a bluff, making cooing noises at the sea and waiting 
in vain for aresponse. Rawiri hugs her and realizes that “our 
final challenge [is] almost upon us.” 


WINTER: CHAPTER 16 


The mass whale beaching makes the news all over New 
Zealand, but the equally strange events that occur the next day 
in Whangara do not. Koro Apirana and Porourangi fly back 
from the South Island, barely beating a storm, and report that 
their land dispute did not go well. Koro Apirana thinks 
something significant is happening. The family goes to visit the 
beach, which still reeks of death. Observing the dead whales, 
Koro Apirana comments, “this is a sign to us.” Rawiri drives the 
family home in the stormy night. 


While Kahu is helping carry Koro Apirana’s bags inside, all falls 
silent. On the porch, Kahu stops and turns to the ocean. A great 
roaring sound and “streaks of blue lightning” rise up from the 
depths. It’s awhale. But Koro Apirana cries out because this is a 
special whale—an ancient whale from the past. “Karanga mai,’ 
he sings, and the rest of his herd joins in. The whale also has a 
sacred tattoo on his head. 


Soon thereafter, at Koro Apirana’s orders, Rawiri is calling all 
the village men to the meeting house. Nanny Flowers pleads for 
the women to be included, but Koro Apirana refuses. Still, he 
says she can assemble the women separately, but specifically 
warns her to keep Kahu away. He has good reason to calla 
meeting: his family saw the ancient whale swim up to the shore 
and throw itself on the beach. Its herd waited behind, and some 
of the older females sang to it, hoping to convince it to return. 
Down on the beach, Rawiri and his family marveled at the 
massive whale, which measures 20 meters, and Koro Apirana 
asked if it wanted to live or die. It raised its tail fin, as though to 
say, “That is for you to decide.’ 
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The tragic, even apocalyptic image of the beached whales dying one 
by one alarms Rawiri because nature appears to be self-destructing. 
In the context of Maori history and religion, this suggests that 
humans have failed to protect nature and use its resources 
sustainably. The whales’ mass death may even seem like a protest 
against humans forgetting their ancestral interspecies bond and 
failing to care for them. 
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The beaching in the last chapter was only a prelude to the novel’s 
true climax in this chapter. It’s telling that the three chiefs—the 
current chief Koro Apirana and the future chiefs Porourangi and 
Kahu—were all absent at this first beaching. They will get one more 
chance to prove themselves, and as Koro Apirana’s comments 
suggest, this will be the last and greatest test of whether his people 
can live up to their ancestral obligations to their whale kin. 
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The supernatural flashes of light and sound, the traditional greeting 
of “karanga mai,” and the whale’s tattoo are all key elements from 
the original whale rider legend. These details explain how Koro 
Apirana so easily identifies the ancient whale, and they also suggest 
that the ancient whale has come to Whangara in search of Kahutia 
Te Rangi, his beloved, long-lost whale rider. 
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Koro Apirana’s sexism continues to shape his decisions and blind 
him to Kahu's true potential. He tries to keep her away because he 
continues to see her special powers as a form of deviance or even a 
curse—whereas in a boy he would see them as a blessing. And by 
excluding the women from his meeting, he not only misses out on 
valuable ideas, but he also excludes half of his community from 
what may be the most important decision they have ever made. On 
another note, the whale’s behavior suggests that he has chosen to 
die, leaving his herd to carry on its migration without a leader. In the 
chapters on his herd, his feelings of isolation, nostalgia, and despair 
were specifically linked to losing his connection to the whale rider. 
The raised fin suggests that he may be hoping that the people of 
Whangara can help him find a new sense of purpose. 
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The men gather in the meeting house and the women in the 
dining room. Koro Apirana tells the men how their ancestors, 
like Paikea, could once communicate with whales—until 
humans grew arrogant. People began thinking their science 
could explain everything and forgot “the original oneness of the 
world.’ But the ancient whale is both natural and supernatural. 

t represents the link to nature that the Maori have lost. If the 
men can’t return the whale to the ocean, it will die—and so will 
their Maori culture. 


The men point their car headlights at the beach. Koro Apirana 
sends Rawiri and Billy to tie a rope around the ancient whale’s 
tail, which is sticking out into the water; Rawiri dives under the 
tail to get the rope around. When the tide rises, Koro Apirana 
explains, the men will pull on the rope with their tractors to 
turn the whale around and help him return to sea. 


Rawiri and Billy go home to put on dry clothes, and they update 

anny Flowers and Kahu on their progress. But the tide rises 
ast, so they rush back to the beach, where the ancient whale is 
already partially submerged. Some of the elderly female whales 
try to push him back into the ocean, and the Maori men set up 
their tractors and start pulling on the whale. They turn him 
halfway around, until he is parallel with the beach, but then 
their rope snaps. Distressed, Koro Apirana sends Rawiri for the 
women. The women wade into the water and join the men, but 
anny Flowers orders Kahu to wait behind them on the beach. 
All the men and women chant as they push on the whale, 
turning it gradually towards the sea. 
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Suddenly, the great whale spasms and heaves. But it moves 
toward the shore, not the ocean. It wants to die, Koro Apirana 
realizes. Kahu asks why, and Koro Apirana says it’s because the 
proper balance between human and nature has been broken. If 
the whale dies, Koro Apirana warns, he will die too. Under the 
stormy sky, the other whales start singing a mourning song. 
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Koro Apirana directly explains the symbolism behind the ancient 
whale’s fate and his people’s mission to save it. Recall that the novel 
began with a description of “the original oneness of the world” 
which has been lost, and both Koro Apirana’s people and the 
ancient whale's herd feel they must get back in touch with this past 
oneness in order to live in accord with their values. This chapter’s 
events represent the culmination of all this loss and yearning, as the 
ancient whale also stands for the origin of Koro Apirana’s 
community. So if the people of Whangara can save the whale, then 
the ancestral connection between humans and whales will be 
repaired, and both species can go on living in harmony with the 
broader world. Readers won't be surprised to learn that Kahu is 
central to this picture. 
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The men try to save the whale with brute force, but readers may 
rightly be wary of this approach because it didn’t work the last 
time—the day before, the navy dragged the whales out to sea, only 
to watch them beach themselves again. (But Koro Apirana wasn't 
there, so perhaps his choice of method should be forgiven in this 
case.) 


The men finally decide to include the women—but only out of sheer 
desperation, since the brute-force method isn’t working. Little do 
they know that they are intentionally stopping the only person truly 
capable of saving the whale: Kahu. Her approach will depend on 
spiritual and emotional strength, not physical strength. Indeed, Koro 
Apirana and his people fail because they are ironically doing exactly 
what they see as the issue: trying to change nature through brute 
force. In contrast, Kahu will reestablish the human-animal 
connection that nature actually needs to maintain its sense of 
balance. 
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Ihimaera establishes a clear metaphorical link between the whale’s 
sense of despair and the humans’. Both feel they have lost track of 
their own identity and place in the world because they have lost 
touch with each other. By beaching himself, the whale is not just 
preparing himself to die: he is also making a last-ditch attempt to 
reach out to humans and fix the broken balance between humans 
and nature. This is why Koro Apirana says that, if the whale dies, his 
people will, too: their identity and culture depend on their link to 
whales, and if they can’t save the ancient whale, they have lost this 
identity and culture forever. 
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WINTER: CHAPTER 17 


Kahu sneaks away into the ocean, but nobody realizes until 
they see her white dress being thrown around by the choppy 
waves. Rawiri plunges into the freezing ocean after her, but she 
keeps swimming toward the ancient whale, determined to save 
it. She starts singing “karanga mai” to the whale. “Oh sacred 
ancestor,’ she sings to him, “I am Kahu [...] Kahutia Te Rangi” 
The whale looks at her. She holds onto his jaw, but the waves 
sweep her away. She asks him for help and repeats that she is 
Kahutia Te Rangi, or Paikea. The whale starts to shudder in 
delight, and the rest of the herd sings a hopeful tune. Rawiri 
worries that the whale will accidentally swallow or crush Kahu, 
who is hanging onto its fin. 


The whale rolls onto his stomach and thinks, “It is my lord, the 
whale rider” He makes footholds for Kahu by rumpling his skin, 
and she climbs up onto his back. He makes a saddle for her by 
moving his skin, and she mounts it. The herd’s younger males 
start to approach, and Rawiri, still stuck in the choppy ocean, 


wonders if he'll make it out 


emotions—love and hope, 


alive. Kahu feels a con 
terror and solitude—an 


to weep. She tells the whale that they must go, an 


fusing mix of 


d she starts 
d he starts to 


swim, carrying her deep into the ocean, past the horizon. The 
chapter ends with: “Hui e, haumi e, taiki e. / Let it be done.” 


Kahu's encounter with the ancient whale reenacts many elements 
of the original whale rider legend, from the name she uses to the call 
of “karanga mai.” Rawiri follows Kahu in vain, just like when she 
went diving for Koro Apirana’s rock on the seafloor, only to again see 
that he is powerless to protect her because her abilities already 
exceed his. Meanwhile, the ancient whale’s ecstatic reaction to 
Kahu calling herself Kahutia Te Rangi suggests that he believes he is 
finally reencountering the whale rider, a long-lost relative, after so 
many centuries of separation from humans. Readers can only guess 
why Kahu introduces herself with her ancestor’s name—perhaps she 
already knows about this whale’s specific personal history with 
Kahutia Te Rangi, or perhaps she just assumes that all whales would 
know about the whale rider legend. 
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By mounting the whale, Kahu saves him and reestablishes the long- 
lost ancestral relationship between humans and whales. After all of 
Koro Apirana’s doomsaying, this also means that she will restore her 
community from the brink of social and moral collapse. Her complex 
feelings on the matter show that she sees it as her duty to save the 
whale by riding him, but she also doesn’t know if she will make it out 
alive. The whale clearly thinks that she is Paikea, and the reader 
knows that she is not, but this opens the question of how her powers 
derive from his. Is Kahu a reincarnation of Paikea, and, if so, does 
she have the same divine powers that enabled him to survive a 
journey across the Pacific? Is she just acting? Or does she just take 
on Paikea’s spirit in a metaphorical way? 
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WINTER: CHAPTER 18 


Kahu—who is now also the whale rider, Kahutia Te Rangi, or 
Paikea—rides the ancient whale to the open ocean. With the 
herd following, they go faster and faster, diving and coming to 
the surface, until they escape the storm. While underwater, the 
whale creates a pocket of oxygen so that Kahu can breathe. 
After three deeper and deeper dives, Kahu accepts that the 
next dive will last forever, and she says farewell to the world, 
her family, and her people. She affirms that she’s not afraid to 
die, and the whale dives again. Back on the beach, everyone is 
crying. Koro Apirana asks which of the boys is riding the whale, 
and Nanny Flowers cries out that it’s not a boy—it’s Kahu. Koro 
Apirana finally understands, and he holds his arms up to the sky. 
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Kahu reenacts the story of her ancestor and namesake Kahutia Te 
Rangi, although she travels in the opposite direction, setting out 
from Whangara and heading toward the Maori homeland of 
Hawaiki. (Metaphorically, this also represents a voyage from the 
present to the past.) But Ihimaera makes several important stylistic 
choices that raise important questions about the relationships 
between place and identity, tradition and the present, and humans, 
animals, and the divine. For instance, he leaves open the question of 
whether Kahu truly becomes Paikea, and he raises the question of 
whether she can truly save her by sacrificing herself. This is a 
problem if her destiny is to lead her people as chief. 
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EPILOGUE: CHAPTER 19 


The ancient bull whale leads his herd deeper and deeper into 
the sea. The females sing about love and unity but worry about 
the ancient whale’s injuries. His wife, the old mother whale, 
asks about the person on his back, and he responds, “I am 
carrying my lord, Paikea” While he directs the young warrior 
whales to keep guard, the women wonder whether tiny Kahu 
could really be Paikea. 


Remembering Paikea, the old mother kindly says that Kahu 
doesn't look like him. Maybe the girl could be Paikea’s 
descendant, she suggests—his final spear. And if Kahu really is 
the final spear, the mother delicately points out, then she must 
return to the land to fulfill her destiny of rejuvenating it. The 
ancient whale remembers Paikea throwing the final spear, 
realizes that his wife is right, and starts wondering about fate. 
Realizing that his destiny is intertwined with those of Kahu and 
Whangara as a whole, he announces that the herd must go back 
to the surface and take Kahu home. The rest of the herd agrees. 


EPILOGUE: CHAPTER 20 


After Kahu goes into the ocean with the ancient whale, Nanny 
Flowers collapses from shock. She wakes up five days later in 
the hospital, and immediately asks for Kahu—who is in the next 
hospital bed over. She was found floating in the ocean three 
days after her disappearance. Now, she is breathing but in a 
coma. Nanny Flowers makes the men push her bed next to 
Kahu’s and then leave her alone with Kahu and Koro Apirana. 
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The ancient whale’s distress finally gives way to joy: he has waited 
centuries to reunite with Paikea and rebuild the long-broken 
ancestral bond between whales and humans. In this sense, his 
decision to go to Whangara was the right one, even if much of his 
herd died in the process. Still, in his excitement, he fails to see that 
Kahu is not actually Paikea, and this raises the question of whether 
he can still be a competent leader to his herd. 
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The old mother whale’s relationship with the ancient whale is an 
interesting foil for Nanny Flowers’s relationship to Koro Apirana. On 
the one hand, their roles in the community power structure are 
similar: both women are their husbands’ trusted advisors, but 
ultimately, they have little power of their own. On the other hand, 
while Koro Apirana almost never listens to Nanny Flowers—who 
lashes out in response—the old mother whale persuades the ancient 
whale by approaching him with tact and sympathy. Her theory that 
Kahu is the final spear not only promises to save Kahu’s life, but also 
answers the crucial question of Kahu’s relationship to Kahutia Te 
Rangi. If she is truly the final spear—Kahutia Te Rangi’s precious last 
gift to his people, which he has withheld until the crucial moment 
when they truly need it—then this explains how she can have the 
whale rider’s powers without fully reincarnating him. 
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In the novel's final hospital scenes, Kahu and Koro Apirana will 
finally have the chance to heal their broken relationship and chart a 
path forward for the community they are both destined to lead. 
Nanny Flowers’s collapse reflects her deep love for Kahu, whom she 
thought she was losing to the whales. But Kahu’s survival indicates 
that the whales released her after realizing she was not Paikea. 
Accordingly, both communities (the whales and the Maori) have 
rediscovered a sense of purpose and direction without losing their 
leaders in the process. 
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After a long pause, Koro Apirana announces that he blames 
himself for everything that has happened. Nanny Flowers 
agrees that it’s his fault and reminds him of all the times he 
insisted that women could not hold power, sent Kahu away 
from the meeting house, and ignored clear signs that she was 
meant to be the chief. Koro Apirana replies that Nanny Flowers 
really should divorce him. Suddenly, Kahu sighs and protests: 
“you two are always arguing.’ 


Meanwhile, in the ocean, the ancient bull whale asks the old 
mother whale if the whale rider (Kahu) is okay, and she says 
yes. “Let everyone live? the ancient whale concludes, “and let 
the partnership between land and sea, whales and all 
humankind, also remain.’ They sing and break through the 
surface. 


EPILOGUE: CHAPTER 21 


In the hospital, Nanny Flowers embraces Kahu and Koro 
Apirana prays for forgiveness. Kahu asks if it’s time to wake up 
and explains that the whales told her to wait until both of her 
grandparents are present. She says that the ancient bull and old 
mother whales were arguing, too. “We don’t argue,’ Nanny 
Flowers clarifies: “He argues and | win.’ 


Kahu admits that she fell off the ancient whale and apologizes 
to Koro Apirana, saying that she knows she wouldn't have fallen 
if she were a boy. But Koro Apirana embraces her and says she 
is the best grandchild ever. It doesn’t matter that she’s not a 
boy. She delightedly tells him that he’s the best grandfather 
ever, and he says he loves her. Then, the rest of the family 
returns to the hospital room. 
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After insisting on male supremacy for his entire life, Koro Apirana 
finally sees how sexism has blinded him to Kahu’s powers, 
recognizes the error in his ways, and accepts that women can do 
anything that men can—including serve as chief. Nanny Flowers has 
spent years (if not decades) trying to demonstrate this to him, so she 
likely feels vindicated—even if she intentionally doesn’t show it. 
When she wakes up, Kahu’s first line makes fun of this dynamic: 
Koro Apirana and Nanny Flowers never stop bickering, despite their 
love for each other, and even when they agree. 
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The whales reveal that they did save Kahu, after all. The ancient 
whale’s proclamation about the whales’ “partnership” with humans 
is a particularly clear, compelling statement about the importance 
of the human-nature bond. Namely, he suggests that humans’ and 
animals’ survival is mutually interdependent, both physically 
(because otherwise they would kill each other) and spiritually 
(because their shared existence, intellect, and capacity for love trace 
back to the same original act of creation). Presumably, Kahu and the 
ancient whale have started to restore the primordial balance 
described in the Prologue, which Koro Apirana elsewhere called “the 
original oneness of the world.” 


Kahu’s comments about the whales further show how, for her, 
there's no meaningful divide between humans and animals—the 
whales are people, just like her great-grandparents, and whales have 
as much to teach humans as humans do to whales. This shows what 
it means to see humans and nature as inherently linked, like in 
traditional Maori thought. Kahu’s comments also explicitly 
encourage readers to compare the whales’ relationship to Koro 
Apirana and Nanny Flowers’s. In both cases, patriarchal social 
structures give power to men, even when the women surrounding 
them are wiser and more capable of leading. 
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Koro Apirana finally learns to love Kahu, but her apology for falling 
still demonstrates that she has internalized the sexism she learned 
from him—and may need some time to overcome it. Indeed, while 
the Apirana family might have overcome its internal conflicts, their 
work to save Maori culture and cultivate a new human attitude 
toward nature is only beginning. 
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Kahu shushes everyone and asks if they can hear the whales. 
The novel describes the ancient whale throwing Kahu off his 
back and the mother whale telling her that returning to and 
leading her people is her destiny. Kahu tells Koro Apirana that 
she has been “listening to [the whales] for ages now, and the 
novel ends with the chant: “Hamui e, hui e, taiki e. / Let it be 
done.” 
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This concluding scene solves the novel’s last remaining mystery: 
what was Kahu doing when she stared at the ocean and made 
moaning noises? Here, the reader learns that she was talking to the 
whales. Notably, Koro Apirana identified the moment that humans 
forgot how to communicate with whales as the moment when 
humans severed their innate connection to nature, choosing money 
and power over “the original oneness of the world.” Thus, the 
meaning of Kahu’s special ability is clear: the Maori are returning to 
their roots and reviving their culture. Of course, this is all a 
metaphor for the Maori Renaissance, which had started to flourish 
when Ihimaera published this book—and continued to grow 
because of it. 
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